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Editorial 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING NEEDS IN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
WITH SPECIAL ATTENTION TO ENGLISH AS A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


I 
Training of Teachers 


Our present understanding of human language and of ways 
of teaching it, if imparted to all the teachers of foreign lan- 
guage in the world, would produce a dramatic improvement in 
the effectiveness of foreign language teaching everywhere. Mak- 
ing available this knowledge and experience is a major challenge. 
To be sure, this knowledge is reaching many teachers through 
articles, books, films, radio, television, conventions, visits, 
and perhaps most effectively through direct instruction of teach- 
ers and teachers-to-be. But the number of teachers effec- 
tively helped through these means is very small compared to 
the present number of language teachers and the greater num- 
bers needed. 

By far the largest number of teachers of English as a 
foreign language receive training at the University of Michigan 
in connection with the work of the English Language Institute. 
Approximately 170 received such training there this past year. 
Adding to this the numbers being taught at other institutions in 
the United States where linguistic training is available, we still 
have a very small number of the teachers of the world, when 
we consider the fact that in Japan there are more than 50,000 
teachers of English, and in Indonesia the number considered by 
the Indonesian Government in its plans is more than 80,000. 

Intensification of the training of new teachers and of teach- 
ers now in service offers real promise. English-speaking 
teachers who go abroad in significant numbers through U. S. 
Government grants under Fulbright, Smith-Mundt, and other 
programs, and under private sponsorship or on their own, have 
a unique opportunity to make available our knowledge and ex- 
perience when they are properly trained. Teachers whose na- 
tive language is not English who receive our training are mak- 
ing a significant contribution in their countries through demon- 
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stration, lectures, articles, and a steady stream of textbooks 
which they are producing, especially adapted to the age, lan- 
guage background and education of their students. 

The need here is to make available this training to more 
teachers, both native and non-native speakers of English. This 
means in some instances setting up or strengthening programs 
that offer the work in linguistics and the teaching of English 
known to be the key to progress. These programs should not 
be restricted to the United States or even to the English speak- 
ing world but may in many instances be in the countries where 
the need is felt. 

At the University of Michigan's English Language Institute 
it would mean the support of research and the physical facili- 
ties to accommodate larger numbers equally as effectively as 
those now being trained. One particular bottleneck is the ob- 
servation of model classes of the Intensive Course in English 
by large numbers of teacher observers, and the practice teach- 
ing necessary for fully trained teachers. The observation by 
large numbers of teachers could be solved easily through closed- 
circuit television. The practice teaching could be solved through 
the use of proper electronic aids in sufficient numbers. Pro- 
gress is held up here by lack of funds. 

In addition to the training centers and their effectiveness, 
we can intensify the training of teachers by making available 
a larger number of fellowships to both English and non-English 
speaking teachers, for ultimately they will have to do the teach- 
ing, and their economic resources are usually so limited that 
they cannot afford to pay for the training even when they are 
willing to make sacrifices to have it. 


II 
LANGUAGE RESEARCH 


In spite of the contribution that our present advances in 
language analysis and teaching would make to the teaching of 
foreign languages in the world, it would be a serious mistake 
to concentrate all our energy in the direction of imparting this 
knowledge to language teachers. If we do this, we will surely 
run stale and will soon find ourselves without any possibility 
of advance in our own work. If recent history of technological 
progress is any guide, we might soon find some other nation, 
perhaps not a friendly one, taking the lead from us through re- 
search that we failed to carry on because we were intent only 
on spreading what we knew. Or, what happens even more fre- 
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EDITORIAL 


quently, there might simply be no further progress during this 
generation and the next. 

If we are to bring the teaching and learning of foreign 
languages anywhere near the effectiveness needed by the dra- 
matic advances in transportation, travel, and communication, 
we must not starve basic research on (A) the analysis and des- 
cription of languages and of those aspects of culture that relate 
closely to language, and (B) more effective ways to impart a 
foreign language to the variety of students who need and want it. 

RESEARCH ON DESCRIPTION OF LANGUAGES. We need 
to accelerate our work on the description of languages in vari- 
ous ways, particularly the following: 

(1) We need to proceed with descriptions of languages 
not fully described, or described in prescientific or inaccurate 
terms. All other research will benefit from these descriptions. 

(2) We need structural comparisons between the language 
of the student and the foreign language he is to learn. These 
comparisons, when adequately prepared for pedagogical purposes, 
can make a decisive difference in foreign language teaching and 
testing. 

(3) We need to test conflicting descriptions of languages 
both from the assumptions under which they are made and from 
the assumptions that are necessary for pedagogical purposes. 
Very little if anything is being done in this area of research, 
and it is an area which is considered essential to scientific 
study in other fields. Unless there is some way to test the 
hypotheses reported by others, we hardly dare call our re- 
search scientific. In this area there is little initiative in lin- 
guistics, and the problem is to awaken the need for research. 
This area includes English in particular because of conflicting 
descriptions which cannot be resolved satisfactorily by com- 
promise but should be resolved by additional and testable re- 
search. 

(4) The descriptions needed in foreign language teaching 
must be very complete in some respects if they are to be use- 
ful. One cannot give the student a vague overall description of 
articulation of a language and leave it there. The student has 
to construct sentences, pronounce them, use the words of the 
language, and understand the whole thing when spoken by natives. 
He needs specific help on specific problems as well as the 
overall pattern of the language. We, therefore, need research 
to fill out structural descriptions which give only an outline of 
the structure of a language. Furthermore, we need to com- 
plete the research on languages in which only certain parts 
have been described. This area of research includes English, 
which has not been fully described yet. 
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DISTINCTION BETWEEN DESCRIPTION OF A LANGUAGE 
FOR THE RECORD AND DESCRIPTION FOR PEDAGOGICAL 
PURPOSES. In general the linguistic scientist who is interested 
in describing a language to preserve a record of it (as in the 
case of languages which are near extinction, or the description 
of languages for a linguistic map of the world) can be satisfied 
with a structural outline of the language. Since his data is not 
intended for the teaching of the language, much can be over - 
looked, and the statements can be condensed in ways that will 
be esthetically and practically satisfactory to the specialists that 
will read them. 

On the other hand, the description of language for pedago- 
gical purposes needs to be more complete and more fully stated 
in some respects. In other respects, the description of language 
for pedagogical purposes can be simpler than descriptions for 
the record. This is particularly true in showing dialect dif- 
ferences within a language. In doing research for the linguistic 
map of English in the United States, for example, it is necessary 
to record some regional differences in great detail to establish 
dialect boundaries. In teaching English as a foreign language, 
it is helpful to have this information if available, but it is more 
important to have a full description of a standard variety of 
English than examples showing points of difference among dia- 
lects. 

It is important also not to turn up our nose at the men- 
tion of linguistic description for pedagogical purposes. Nothing 
could be so unjustified or have such deadly effect on research. 
We must not forget that some of the most important advances 
in linguistic description were made in connection with pedago- 
gical description and other applied research. The work of 
Fries and many others was spurred by pedagogical needs. The 
postulation of four pitch phonemes for English was made by 
Pike for pedagogical purposes at the English Language Institute. 
The phonetics research of Daniel Jones was pedagogically di- 
rected. The work already done on vocabulary studies by non- 
linguists was pedagogically inspired, and we need this and ad- 
ditional vocabulary research. 


I 
RESEARCH ON TEACHING TECHNIQUES AND METHOD 
Some of the findings of linguistics and the insights into 


the nature of human language, which linguistics has given us, 
are so obviously related to effective teaching of foreign languages 
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that no research seems really needed unless we are forced to 
elaborate the obvious. Linguistic training on the part of foreign 
language teachers should be enough to take care of these con- 
tributions. Itis only before the teacher has been introduced to 
linguistic study that he might question these findings and their 
relevance to language teaching. 

But there are matters of teaching technique and of method 
in which there are differences of approach among linguists in 
the United States and abroad. Some use the native language 
freely in their textbooks, while others avoid the use of the na- 
tive language in the materials but concentrate on comparative 
analysis to predict the learning problems. Some emphasize the 
memorization of specific dialogues, while others emphasize the 
substitution of elements in patterns. Some attempt to achieve 
phonetic perfection in pronunciation from the beginning, while 
others attempt phonemic accuracy first. Some bring into mem- 
orization, patterns required by the context before a systematic 
order of presentation would have reached them; others grade the 
introduction of patterns of sentences more strictly even at the 
cost of some contextual restriction in preparing conversations 
for study. Some favor a transcription that attempts to account 
for all the dialects of English; others favor transcription of a 
single dialect. Weneed research to determine if these differ- 
ences are important; and if so, what particular practices are 
the most effective ones. We must remember that we are now 
talking about teaching practices, not about describing languages; 
and no one with a scientific attitude will accept as scientific a 
method that is merely the practice of some linguists, especialy 
since linguists are not agreed as to which practices are the 
most effective. We need basic research to compare these dif- 
ferences in technique under carefully controlled yet realistic 
conditions. 

And more important even than research to resolve differ- 
ences among linguistically sound approaches is research to dis- 
cover and test techniques that may prove more effective than 
any practices now propounded. In fact, if the learning of for- 
eign language is to keep pace with technological advances in 
transportation and communication, we need to discover and test 
techniques that are at least twice as effective as those we now 
consider up to date. 

We will certainly not achieve this goal under present con- 
ditions and attitudes, in which much of what we defend and con- 
sider scientific practice is based not on scientific discovery 
and testing but on esthetic reaction and preferences of linguists 
and others who have not explored the full range of possible 
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techniques but continue to grope forward with some insights 
and memories as if insights and memories were scientific 
findings. Nothing but a dead end awaits us in this direction; 
while on the other hand, a brilliant promise of new discoveries 
lies in the direction proposed here. 


Robert Lado 


University of Michigan 























SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN 
SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNING 


Eugene A. Nida 


The American Bible Society 


In the process of visiting a number of different areas of 
the world in which American missionaries have undertaken to 
learn foreign languages and of observing several hundred mis- 
sionary candidates who have studied elementary linguistics in 
courses on how to learn a foreign language, I have been im- 
pressed by the number of persons whose failure in language 
learning is baffling. When confronted by a special "problem 
person" (one who just does not seem to be able to learn a 
foreign language), we generally attempt to analyze the situation 
in terms of the individual's intelligence, degree of motivation, 
proper exposure to the foreign language, adequacy of textbooks, 
orientation of teachers, and extent of pressure from one's em- 
ployer or associates. In fact, we are so accustomed to think- 
ing in terms of these "outside" helps and influences that we 
are usually mystified when people fail, despite what we regard 
as completely adequate help. 

In the case of failure in language learning, the usual an- 
sweris that so-and-so just does not have a gift for languages. 
But this is certainly not a satisfying answer for anyone who 
has failed or for those who must deal in a practical way with 
such persons. Is it possible that in our preoccupation with 
the "external helps" in language learning we have overlooked 
some other significant factors in the language learning process? 
Have we been so concerned about the factors which we could 
see and measure that we have failed to take into consideration 
some of the more subtle and less obvious conditions? Or 
have we become so absorbed in the development of techniques 
that we have forgotten the student? My experience leads me 
to think that we have failed to regard seriously a number of 
important psychological problems. I certainly do not make 
any claims to being a psychologist, and it may be that my ob- 
servations and interpretations are better explained on some 
other basis. What I am primarily concerned with at this point 
is that linguistically oriented psychologists give serious con- 
sideration to some of these matters, not only for what they 
may teach us about the psychological problems of language 
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learning, but what they may be able to contribute by way of 
guidance to those of us who undertake to help others in the 
problems of acquiring a foreign language. 


A FOREIGN LANGUAGE BACKGROUND 

Mr. D. was sent out as a missionary to the Middle East, 
where his first task was to learn one of the languages spoken 
in that area. The language in question is not one of the most 
difficult in the worid, but it does present certain complications 
of script and discrepancies between literary and colloquial 
forms. There was every reason to think that Mr. D. would 
learn the language quite rapidly because all the more obvious 
factors seemed so favorable, since he had always been highly 
motivated toward missionary work, possessed a communicative 
personality, was distinctly extrovert, had good teachers, was 
exposed to the language as much as other missionaries (most 
of whom learned the language relatively well, and some very 
well), and possessed a good deal of dogged determination. 
Nevertheless, Mr. D. did not learn the language at all satis- 
factorily, and it was quite understandable that his colleagues 
were frankly puzzled, since they had assumed that he would be 
one of the best. As far as could be seen on the surface, 
there was nothing which could explain the poor showing which 
he made. 

On the other hand, there were some factors present in 
Mr. D's background which were not evident to those on the 
field. His parents were immigrants to the United States and 
continued throughout their lives to speak their native language 
within their own home. They never succeeded in mastering 
English. As a boy Mr. D. tried very hard to dissociate him- 
self from the cultural background of his parents by insisting 
on speaking English at all times. In fact, he would deny that 
he knew his parents' language, so keen was his desire to be- 
come identified with the prestige-possessing English-speaking 
community. 

I had no opportunity to suggest to Mr. D. something of 
the nature of his psychological problem, nor was there any 
way by which arrangements could be made for an interview 
or therapy by a psychologist. Moreover, it is very unlikely 
that Mr. D. would have welcomed any such suggestion and 
doubtful that he would have been willing to undertake any ther- 
apy, since the subject of the background of his parents had al- 
ways been something which he had tended to avoid. One of 
the aggravating factors in Mr. D's background was the fact 
that in the region of the United States in which he grew up he 
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was often mistaken for a person who belonged to another cul- 
ture group which had much less prestige than the community 
to which his parents belonged. What apparently happened in 
Mr. D's experience was that a resentment against the "for- 
eignness" of his parents (of which the foreign language served 
as a trigger symbol) served to produce an emotional resistance 
against the learning of any foreign language. 

Mr. D's failure to learn a foreign language because of 
apparent early repression of feelings into the subconscious is 
by no means unique. Similar responses have been observed in 
others. Even though it has not been possible to follow up 
these cases in order to test the validity of the diagnosis, there 
seems to be sufficient likeness in the basic personality traits 
to warrant giving serious consideration to this type of problem. 
It does not seem unwarranted to suggest that a person such as 
Mr. D., who has tried from early childhood to be dissociated 
from the foreign-language community, is very likely to have 
serious problems in becoming identified with any foreign group, 
particularly if, as in this case, the use of the language seemed 
to be the crucial symbol of identification. 

This conclusion as to the difficulties of some people of 
foreign backgrounds learning foreign languages seems to be en- 
tirely contrary to what we usually assume to be the case, 
namely, that a foreign background makes it easier for people 
to learn foreign languages. We apparently need to rethink our 
earlier generalization. A foreign background may work against 
one, just as well as for one. 


fo 
DIALECT CONSCIOUSNESS -- aaa y 

Whereas they may be relatively few students who suffer 
from psychological difficulties imposed by a foreign-language 
background from which they have reacted, there are many 
people who seem to have difficulties in learning a foreign lan- 
guage because of their own dialect experience in English. The 
following case history will help to explain what I mean. 

Mr. J. was a very hard-working student in school, 
deeply dedicated to religious work, and considerably above the 
average in intelligence. He felt called to the mission field and 
went to one of the areas of Africa in which the native languages 
are relatively difficult, but certainly not impossible. There 
was every reason to think that he would learn one of the lan- 
guages, for he had done very well in his study of Greek and 
Hebrew during seminary, had taken an introductory course in 
descriptive linguistics, and was always keenly interested in 
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grammar. On the field he was given every opportunity to 
learn, provided with a good teacher, given special help in lin- 
guistic analysis, and encouraged by the mission. For more 
than a year he dedicated a good deal of time to the language 
and during that time amassed a considerable amount of data 
on the grammar of the language, but he never learned to speak. 
However, what made his failure all the more inexplicable to 
his colleagues was his frequently expressed interest in gram- 
mar, especially the niceties of English grammar, and even 
his apparent enthusiasm for the grammar of the indigenous 
language. 

Mr. J's problem was not, however, all on the surface. 
His unusual interest in English grammar, and especially his 
insistence on correct usage (to the point of criticizing his col- 
leagues for "slips of the tongue") reflected a serious problem 
in his own early life. As a child he grew up speaking a dia- 
lect of English which was decidedly not the one carrying the 
most prestige within the community. In order to become a 
member of the group having more prestige, he made a point 
of mastering the standard dialect, to the point of being quite 
pedantic about correctness of usage. The learning of this 
other dialect was an indispensable means of social position, 
and he felt that he could not dare for a moment to make a 
"mistake,'' thus exposing his background and running the risk 
of losing the position which he had sought so hard to win by 
dogged determination and hard work. As a result, he could 
not bring himself to the point of plunging into a language in 
which he knew he would be making mistakes. In fact, when 
criticized by his colleagues on the field for not speaking 
the African language, he insisted that just as soon as he had 
mastered the grammar and was sure of not making a mistake, 
he would speak. Of course, he never learned to speak, and 
the result of his failure and consequent frustration (for he would 
not admit to himself the basis of his problem--nor did he un- 
derstand it) was that he resigned from the mission and returned 
to the United States. He simply could not overcome the emo- 
tional strain of language failure--a symbol of his hard-won 
position and of a past which he was anxious to forget or to hide. 

By citing the case history of Mr. J., I would not want 
to suggest that all people who have engaged in social "climbing" 
by means of "improving their speech" are likely to be failures 
in the learning of a foreign language. This is, of course, not 
always the case, for there may be a number of other compen- 
sating factors, such as communicative personality, outgoing 
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attitudes, and motivation. Nevertheless, it has been my ex- 
perience that special problems are often encountered in the 
case of those persons for whom the acquisition of a different 
English dialect than the one acquired in childhood was a sig- 
nificant factor in acquiring more social prestige. For one 
thing, these people seem to be much more inhibited in tack- 
ling strange words. They often exhibit considerable strain in 
"making fools of themselves" (as they usually say) when called 
on to drill on foreign language phrases or to engage in ele- 
mentary conversation. They are unusually sensitive about mak- 
ing mistakes, and the possibility that they will be laughed at 
may be an almost complete deterrent to their willingness to 
practice the language. Some of these persons insist they will 
practice the sounds or words in private, not in a group. But 
such practice is of little help, for they need the group partic- 
ipation in order to overcome unreasoned embarrassment. It 
seems reasonable to conclude that in many instances failure in 
language learning may be traced to unconscious fears of mis- 
takes, and hence rejection. 


THE STUDY OF LINGUISTICS AS A "THERAPEUTIC" 
TECHNIQUE 

All of us who have ever taught linguistics have realized 
that it has a number of values, quite apart from the actual: 
communication of information about languages. For one thing, 
there is no doubt that it helps people understand, as perhaps 
no other subject does, some of the essential features of "pat- 
tern" and "structure" in human behavior; for language is some- 
thing which everyone not only engages in but has ideas about. 
Furthermore, the highly complex patterning is almosi entirely 
a covert cultural feature; that is to say, it is below the level 
of general awareness. This fact makes the student even more 
impressed with the concept of pattern in human behavior. 

Nevertheless, despite the more objective values communi- 
cated in the teaching of linguistics, there are some subjective 
reactions, which in many ways are equally as important. Per- 
haps these can best be illustrated by the experience of a 
teacher of French who was helping in one of the institutes 
which one of my colleagues was directing. This teacher had 
offered to assist in some of the phonetic drill sections; and 
though he had previously taken only some of the more tradition- 
al courses in phonetics (such as have been given to teachers 
of French for the last generation or so), he caught on quickly 
to explanations given in briefing sessions and was of consider- 
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able help in the program of the institute. What surprised him, 
however, was the readiness with which the students were able 
to acquire certain new sounds. For example, he found that, 
in contrast with the average student in his French classes, who 
struggled for some time to pronounce the front rounded vowels 
of French, these students learned even more difficult sounds 
with amazing rapidity. In fact, he commented, "Why, these 
students in the phonetics class learn in minutes what takes me 
hours to teach in my French class." As a result, he was 
convinced that the best way to teach French phonetics was to 
give a basic introduction to general phonetics. 

Of course, there are some rather obvious reasons for 
the superiority exhibited by students taking general phonetics, 
rather than concentrating only on the sounds of one language. 
In the first place, it is much easier to learn specific sounds 
if one has some general idea of the total system which is in- 
volved. In the second place, facility in making various types 
of strange sounds has the effect of helping a person manipulate 
more readily the various articulating mechanisms, thus in- 
creasing the overall capacity for additional new sounds. In 
other words, the vocal apparatus gets "limbered up." 

However, there is also another factor which is at work, 
namely, the recognition that the sounds of foreign languages 
are not all "queer," "strange,"' "funny,"' or 'wrong."' The 
average person who has grown up to know only one language 
tends to have the conviction (whether or not this is overtly 
verbalized makes no difference) that the sounds of his own lan 
guage are what vocal sounds should be. He may never ver- 
balize such an attitude, but it is implicit in much of his be- 
havior toward a linguistic out-group. No doubt these attitudes 
are simply the result of early training during which time as a 
small child he was highly rewarded for correctly pronouncing 
the sounds of his parents' speech and frequently was punished 
by strong disapproval for failure to do so. What is more, he 
was probably cruelly taunted by older children for "talking 
like a baby."' As in the case of many children, he may have 
been excluded from participation in much-coveted play groups 
by his more "advanced"' contemporaries. During the early 
and formative years of life almost everyone experiences heavy 
pressures toward language conformity. For some people this 
pressure has been so extreme that as a result they became 
"timid souls'' as far as foreign languages are concerned. In 
fact, it is almost pathetic to see the responses of some stu- 
dents to the necessity of pronouncing strange sounds. The 
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only parallel is to be found in the recall of traumatic experi- 
ences by people suffering from neuroses. For those who are 
highly sensitive about uttering strange sounds, there must have 
been a number of serious emotional situations which have con- 
spired to build up this high degree of sensitivity. No other 
explanation seems adequate to explain the reactions of such 
persons. 

There is still another perspective from which we may 
view the problem of sensitivity to the use of foreign sounds 
and the psychological background of such experiences, namely, 
the reactions of people to the formal study of such sounds in 
phonetics classes. It should be quite easy to have any stu- 
dent pronounce words beginning with a velar nasal and ending 
with a voiceless spirant, for both of these sounds exist in 
English, but in exactly the reversed positions. However, it 
is by no means easy to teach the average student to pronounce 
a nonsense word such as [nah] though it is only the reverse 
of hung. If a translator tries to get students to utter this 
foreign-sounding monosyllable on the basis of (1) simply imi- 
tating the form or (2) learning merely the phonetic value of 
the symbols and then putting the combination together, he will 
find that for a number of students there is a very real diffi- 
culty. It is not that the sounds are impossible, but apparently 
the problem exists in the fact that the form is felt to be in- 
stinctively strange, queer, and wrong. What the teacher needs 
to do is to explain first something about the general structure 
of English and the arbitrariness of all English sounds as well 
as of their arrangement. He then needs to show students that 
the sound structure of English is just one of the many purely 
phonetic systems. Once a student has learned to appreciate 
these facts, it is ever so much easier for him to utter the 
combination [neh] . The same fundamental principle is true in 
all aspects of the study of phonetics, as well as of other parts 
of language structure. This means, however, that details about 
languages should always be taught in the broader framework of 
the total structure. For example, the phonetics of a language 
should not be studied apart from the phonemics, for the sounds 
only become emotionally acceptable to the student on the basis 
of the structure into which they fit. It is the phonemic analysis 
which helps people understand and appreciate the structured 
(and hence "sensible") character of foreign sounds. This knowl- 
edge is essential if one is to overcome the false impressions 
acquired from early childhood and reinforced by adult ethno- 
centric prejudices. 
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The improved recognition and reproduction of tonal dif- 
ferences by means of an analysis of English intonation is an- 
other illustration of something of the same "psychotherapeutic" 
value of descriptive linguistic orientation. If one attempts to 
teach people how to recognize tones in foreign languages with- 
out first showing them the essential features of English into- 
nation and making them aware of the intricacies as well as the 
arbitrary limitations of the English system, it is often ex- 
tremely difficult to get across the basic concept of tones as 
essential features of sounds. In English they are simply "'tak- 
en for granted" and hence this same fundamental attitude car- 
ries right over into so-called tonal languages. Itis, of course, 
quite true that a knowledge of the English system is an im- 
portant frame of reference to which to attach additional data 
concerning other languages, and it serves as a kind of grid 
for comparing tonal phenomena in foreign languages. Never- 
theless, I am quite convinced that one of the major values de- 
rived from studying one's own intonational system and compar- 
ing it with the tone systems of other languages is the thera- 
peutic effect of breaking down unconscious prejudices against 
the "strange" and hence the "incorrect." 


One often hears people speai: of certain ethnic or na- 
tional groups as being very gifted in learning foreign languages 
while others are rated as being very poor. Americans are 
generally supposed to rate about the lowest in the scale of 
foreign language attainment while people in some of the small 
countries of Europe are regarded as particularly apt. Of 
course, there are some very practical ''external"’ reasons for 
these differences. People in the small countries in Europe 
are obviously under much greater economic, social, and po- 
litical pressures to acquire foreign languages. On the other 
hand, there is another factor which must not be lost sight of, 
namely, the fact that children growing up in such countries 
are not led to believe that those who speak foreign languages 
and belong to groups having less prestige and should accord- 
ingly change their way of speaking. However, that is precise- 
ly the attitude of most American children, who habitually as- 
sociate foreign pronounciations and language with less prestige- 
ful groups. These attitudes acquired so early in life and so 
implicit within the structure of American society cannot help 
having important consequences as children grow up. 

I would not wish to leave the impression that the psycho- 
logical experiences of children constitute the major hindrances 
14 
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to the learning of foreign languages. This would be badly 
overstating the case. Nevertheless, it does seem that there 
are phases of these problems which have never been adequately 
studied and which deserve greater attention. Furthermore, in 
a number of instances it seems quite evident that some of the 
fundamental reasons for failure in learning a foreign language 
are to be found in a person's childhood experiences. 
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LEARNING THE CHINESE SCRIPT CAN BE EASy! 


Yao Shen 


University of Michigan 


Learning to speak Chinese can be difficult; learning to 
speak and to read Chinese at the same time is definitely not 
easy; learning to speak, to read, and to write in Chinese, all 
three at the same time, is probably what has given Chinese 
its reputation as a difficult language. The difficulty, however, 
is not that Chinese is difficult to speak, to read, or to write; 
rather, it often lies in the way Chinese has been taught. And 
bad teaching can have many causes. Perhaps the teacher is 
not able to show the students in what specific areas Chinese 
is different from their native language. Sometimes the teach- 
er shows the students the difference but does not drill them 
enough for them to form the necessary new skills. Often the 
instructor is teaching endless items in the language inan unorgan- 
ized manner and therefore the students find it difficult to re- 
member them. Quite frequently the teacher is giving instruc- 
tion in too many subjects: in speaking, in reading, and in 
writing simultaneously. Any one of these can give the learner 
the mistaken impression that the language is difficult. He does 
not realize that perhaps the techniques are responsible for the 
difficulties in the learning process. 

The purpose of this article is to show that learning to 
write in Chinese can be made easy. Three related points are 
discussed below. The first one is to make learning to write 
the sole new thing the students are undertaking. In other 
words, writing should not be carried on simultaneously with 
speaking and reading. Students should be taught to speak first. 
While learning to speak they establish new oral habits. After 
the new oral habits are established they learn to read. During 
the reading process, students must no longer be struggling with 
strange phonological, morphological, or syntactical features. 


1rhis was a paper delivered at the winter meeting of the Michigan Lin- 
guistic Society held at Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan, 1956. 
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Their reading should be confined to what they already can 
say. The only new thing in the reading process is the asso- 
ciation of the sound with the graphic symbols, the oral pro- 
duction of which is already part of their established habits. 
Once the students are able to read, they learn how to write. 
When they are learning how to write, they should not have to 
struggle with the control of the speech organs or associating 
sounds with the graphic representations. They should write 
what they already know how to read. To write is to acquire 
skill in reproducing what they have seen in reading. It calls 
for new habits in manipulating the wrist and the fingers, and 
writing in directions different from those in their native lan- 
guage. If speaking, reading, and writing are all introduced at 
the same time, the students must, in effect, acquire new oral 
habits, associate these new oral habits with new graphic rep- 
resentations, and associate these complexes with new writing 
habits. The situation is not unlike that confronting a layman 
who must learn to sing, to recognize music notes, and to play 
an instrument at the same time. 

Learning to speak first, to read next, and to write last 
is a justifiable sequence in language learning. In the learning 
process generally, recognition precedes production. Applied 
to language, this means that hearing (recognition) comes before 
speaking (production); reading (recognition) comes before writ- 
ing (production). Students at the point of learning to write 
should recognize what they are going to write. Furthermore, 
this order of speaking, reading, and writing has a psychological 
advantage. After the students are able to speak, they are anx- 
ious to read. Often they are impatient. Once they know how 
to read, there is no way of stopping them from wanting to 
write in Chinese. Once they have learned how to write in 
Chinese, the only thing that is left to satisfy this recurrent 
thirst is to teach them how to write with a Chinese brush. No 
one would deny that to establish any set of new habits is a dif- 
ficult task. But when the desire to learn comes from the 
learner, to overcome difficulties becomes a satisfaction in 
achievement. 

The second point is that the teacher can point out to the 
students the recurrent partials in various written forms which 
they already recognize, as a pronunciation teacher does with 
the recurrent partials in oral production. Learning to write 
can be compared with learning to speak. They are the same 
in that both are productive activities and both require new hab- 
its in production. The differences are: to speak calls for the 
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use of the speech organs, and to write calls for the use of the 
wrist and the fingers; the former involves production of what 
is heard, and the latter involves production of what is seen. 

Let us now adopt the procedure employed in linguistics 
in analyzing the sound system of a language to dissect the writ- 
ing system of Chinese. We can compare the features of sounds 
in English with the written parts in complete Chinese dz (char- 
acters).2 The four sounds in English chosen here are: 
/t/ /k/ 
/d/ /g/ 
/t/ and /k/ are the same in that both are fortis and voice- 
less, both can be accompanied by aspiration, and both are 
stops. They are different in that the tongue position for /t/ 
is alveolar, and the tongue position for /k/ is velar. /d/ and 
/g/ are the same in that both are lenis and voiced, both can 
occur with minimal aspiration, and both are stops. They are 
different in that the tongue position for /d/ is alveolar, and 
the tongue position for /g/ is velar. /t/ and /d/ are the same 
in that both are alveolar stops. They are different in that 
/t/ is fortis and voiceless, and /d/ is lenis and voiced. /k/ 
and /g/ are the same in that both are velar stops. They are 
different in that /k/ is fortis and voiceless, and /g/ is lenis 
and voiced. 

The four Chinese dz chosen here are: 


— 
a — b. ae 


c. _ d. £. 
— and =. are the same in that both have — 
They are different in that — has another horizontal stroke 


that o—- does not have. st. and ZF. are the same 


2 , 
dz or character is the term used to designate a written form in Chinese 
that occupies a square of space. 
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in that both have tf. . They are different in that 

has another horizontal stroke which =. does not have. 
—= ana x 4 are the same in that both have —™ 

They are different in that =z. has a cross which — 


does not have. — and _£. are the same in that 


— 


both have o—— . They are different in that ea has a 
cross which =~ does not have. 


We can compare the occurrences of sounds in English 
words with the occurrences of written parts in complete Chinese 
dz. In getting the occurrences of sounds, we shall discover 
that sounds recur. In getting the occurrences of written parts, 
we shall also discover that written parts recur. Let us use 
some utterances in English and some utterances in Chinese to 
discover such recurrent parts. The English examples are 
given first. 


a. How about a cup of coffee 1. how [hj [a] [v] 
2. about fa] [b] [a] |v] [t] 
3. a [a] 
4. cup — [k] [2] [p] 
5. of {a} [v] 
6. coffee [k] [9] [f] [i] 


b. Just the thing I'd like just [¥] [e] [s] [t] 
the [5] [a] 
thing [©] [t] [0] 
I'd fa] [x] [4] 
like = [1] [a] [t] [k] 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
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The recurrent partials are: [a] [uv] [9] [t] [k] [1] .- 
Let us assume that the students already recognize the 

following Chinese utterances in the written forms, and we will 

| discover the recurrent partials in these utterances. 


» AR H5 oF . 


Pe RI+IAA 
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b. Ax +h, OF, 1. 


_ 
. 


47 


4 > Wn 


nh 43 
oe ° B 


4 


1< 


4 te 


AQ 


The recurrent partials are: 4 @ qh A + . 


The arrangement of the recurrent sounds in English words 
can be compared to that of the recurrent parts in Chinese dz. 
A spoken word in English is made up of a series of sounds. 
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The difference among words is made by contrastive sounds or 
different sequences of sounds. For example: 


a. kitten /kiten/ 
kitchen /kiéan/ 
chicken /étken/ 


a 


b. keep /kip/ 
peak /pik/ 


c. sue /su/ 


two /tu/ 
rue /ru/ 
stew /stu/ } 
true /tru/ 


strew /stru/ 


The construction of Chinese written dz can also be an- 
alyzed in the same way. dz can differ from each other due to 
the different arrangement of various parts. For example: 


a. TAAA 
+ a 


+ AQ } 





+ 44 
#5 
mx 


oy 


dy YY HH Wt Bt at 











“~ 


Oe 
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There are hundreds of dz that are grouped together according 
to the recurrent partials in the following way: 


~ tal td 
b. Aj 28) 


Many orientalists designate a limited number of recurrent par- 
tials as the determiner parts and others as the phonetic parts. 
The determiner furnishes the students information as to the 
place in the dictionary where the dz can be found. The phon- 
etic often gives the pronunciation of the dz. A few illustra- 
tions are given below: 

English 


determiner + phonetic = meaning 


dz 
a. &, (fish) 8 oy 4 Y carp 


-* 


b.  &, (fish) , itng Big whale 
‘ i 
e. IK (wood) 4 ya Tai ya elm 
d. K (wood) 1a) ting Fis ting tung (tree) 


In a stream of speech, sound segments follow one an- 
other. Consequently, the representations of such sound seg- 
ments in a language such as English is temporal. In writing, 
such as Chinese, a part of a dz can be placed to the top or 
the bottom, to the right or the left, or to the inside or the 


outside of the rest of the dz. is given here as an ex- 
ample: 
a. top K bottom aS 
; Lt 
b. right $0 left U7, 
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c. inside fa) outside \A) 


Let us use again and explore other possible arrange- 
ments. Some of the results are listed below: 


a. 2 


— 


4 
c no 2) 

og 
d. a 


This relationship among the various parts in a Chinese 
written dz can also be compared to the letters in the English 
alphabet. A person whose native script is not like the alpha - 
bet in English can also be taught to recognize the recurrent 
partials and the arrangement of the recurrent partials in re- 
lation to certain members of the alphabet. The English letters 
o and b may be considered to have o as the recurrent partial. 
The difference is that b has a vertical bar ando does not. 
The recurrent partials in b and d are theo and the vertical 
bar. But in b the vertical bar stands to the left of the o, and 
in d the vertical bar stands to the right of the o. The recur- 
rent partials in b and p are the o and the vertical bar. And 
in both b and p, “the vertical bar stands to the left of the o. 
But in b the vertical bar extends above the o,and in p the 
vertical bar extends below the 0. For p and q, again the re- 
current partials are the o and the vertical bar. And in both 
the vertical bar extends below the o. But in p the vertical bar 
stands to the left of the o, and in q it stands to the right of 
the o. The recurrent partials in q and d are the o and the 
vertical. In both,the bar stands to the right of the oO. But in 
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q the bar extends below the o, and in d the bar extends above 
the o. Thus we have o, b, d, p, and q, constituting different 
arrangements of but two recurrent partials. 

Now this is exactly the traditional way of teaching Chinese 
writing, developed through centuries of experience, and being 
admirably adapted to the nature of Chinese script. It makes 
the teaching of writing closely parallel to the teaching of letter 
recognition in English. The eight elementary strokes have 
their own names just as each letter in the English alphabet has 
a name. Then the learner is told to put each of them, left, 
right, over, or under the stroke written previously. A whole 
cluster of strokes also has a name (and usually a meaning). 
When this cluster recurs in other dz, such a "partial" is 
called by its name. 

Chinese children in learning how to write get their in- 
structions in just this "spell out'' method. 


Example 1: 
A. How do you write wung meaning king? 
B. Three horizontal strokes and one vertical one. 


A. ££ 


Example 2: 
A. What's the head of Awang meaning yellow? 


dod 


B. Grass head. ( +# is meant, as in -s "grass"). 


A. Age 


Literate Chinese often obtain information the same way. 


Example 3: 

A. What's the left side of yi, the monosyllabic name 
for Chungking? I don't mean the elm-tree yi. 

B. Three-dot water. 


Ai) 


My family name is not very common outside my home region. 
Recently a stranger did not quite catch my name when I intro- 
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duced myself, so I said: "Sh¥n. Three-dot-water Shén." 

This "spell out'' method is a common practice in distin- 
guishing family names that are homonyms. In the Shanghai 
dialect, the family names ZF. and & are both pro- 
nounced wong. 


Example 4: 
A. What's your family name? 
“ B. Wong. Three-horizontal-strokes-and-one-vertical 
Wong. 


A £ 


Example 5: 
A. What's your family name? 
B. Wong. Grass-head Wong. 
A. & 


4. 


This similar practice is found among speakers of English. 


Example 6: 

A. What's your family name? 

B. /stivansan/ spelled with ane. Oh, yes: and with vy, 
and not ph. 

A. Stevensen. 


Example 7: 
A. What's your family name? 
B. /gre/ spelled with an e. 
A. Grey 


The third point is that aside from showing the students 
the recurrent partials and the arrangements of the recurrent 
partials, the teacher in giving instructions on how to write in 
Chinese follows a certain procedure. The first step is how to 
hold the pen. After the pen is held in the appropriate manner, 
they practise making circles from left to right over the top in 
order to effect a coordination of wrist and fingers different 
from that to which they are habituated. When such coordination 
has been mastered, they must next become accustomed to 
the normal direction and order of strokes. 
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Every dz, whether it is simple or complicated, occupies 
an equal square of space, marked or unmarked. One usually 
begins from the top left corner then proceeds towards either the 
bottom left corner or the top right corner = te 


























There are also different kinds of strokes and accepted 
stroke orders. For example: — _ is usually written from 


the left to the right. | is usually written from the top 
to the bottom. + is usually written with — first 
and | next. wl is usually written in three strokes. 


| first, “2 next, and —— last. If there is 
anything written within ee , the last stroke, -— , is 


usually not written until everything within is finished, leaving 
—_— to close the door. A is usually written with 


the first stroke, F ,» from top to the left and the sec- 
ond stroke, Meas , from the center to the right. Once the 


students learn these combinations, they will be able to see the 
parts in such dz as 


= 
AS 
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and (A) 


and the stroke order in each part. 
The arrangement of the parts follows a general overall 
pattern of finishing one part and then going on to the next. For 


example: 
Ae 
: —_ 


dl 
~ 


a. 


—" 
avy 
— 


a 
~ 


2. 


Ke 
| i 


i] 
wy 


ew 
avy 

a< 

co 


> 
A S\G 
ce 


When students, who have gone through the accepted order, 
come across sucha dz as the task is nota matter of 


GA 
remembering the different kind of strokes and the order of the 
20 strokes. It has become a matter of remembering the ar- 


rangement of five small parts, each one of which is already 
within their experience. The five parts are: 








a 




















it 
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Ae 


Teaching the accepted order of writing is also a means 

to an end. There are different styles of writing. Unless a 
certain order is followed, it will be difficult to transfer from 
one style to another. For example: The stroke order of 
in the regular style (with no strokes omitted) is: 


Asth) 


4 
t. 7 
3. x 
4. ZB 
5. B, 
6. ZB 
7. ZB 
. B 
9. 3 


ron) 


and in the cursive style (with many strokes running together) 


> is . 
“oe 
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The stroke order of y in the regular style is: 


ea 





a 


xy 
. 


In the cursive style, Yd is oy . The simplification is not 
accidental; it results automatically from the stroke-sequence in 
the regular style, as may easily be seen by inspection. And 
it is this that makes it possible to read the cursive, in spite 
of its seemingly having lost a large fraction of the many details 
of the regular style. Moreover, this is the reason for insisting 
on the regular sequence of strokes. 

The last step is the arrangement of the dz. The traditional 
way the dz are arranged in writing, as everyone knows, is from 
the top right corner of the page to the bottom left corner, down- 
ward in each column, the last column at the left. This has 
left its impress upon idiom: The Chinese will say "You said 
it upside down'' when English speakers say "You said it back- 
wards."' However, the European pattern--left to right written 
lines, last line at the bottom--has increasingly come into use 
in this century, especially for readers with modern interests 
and in many texts which include a considerable amount of quo-. 
tations from European languages, mathematics, chemistry, etc. 
Once a person has mastered the various steps, he is able to 
write in Chinese. 

In conclusion, writing in Chinese must not be taught at 
the same time as speaking and reading. The process of writ- 
ing, however, can be compared to the process of speaking. 
Speaking amounts to the manipulation of a system of the features 
of sounds; the arrangement of sounds into morphemes; the ar- 
rangement of morphemes into utterances; the arrangement of ut- 
terances intoa speech. In other words, the language is the system. 
Writing in Chinese has its own system, made up of the kind of 
strokes, the arrangement of strokes into parts, the arrangement 
of parts into dz, and the arrangement of dz into written utter- 
ances. 30 





























INTONATION AND GRAMMAR* 


Dwight L. Bolinger 


University of So. California 


The editors and contributors of Language Learning are 
doing good work in their encouragement of intonation and its 
uses in the teaching of language. I have in mind especially 
the editorial by Professor McCarus in LL 7:1, 2, and the ar- 
ticles by Louis C. Rus and B. J. Koekkoek in the same issue, 
cultivating a bit deeper the field that has engaged so many com- 
petent workers at Michigan for going on two decades. Among 
the virtues is a recognition of intonational forms, and a bold- 
ness in describing and defining them, a procedure that seems 
to frighten other researchers who are quick to set up intonation 
"phonemes" but unwilling to risk putting them into phonemic 
shapes whose existence can be verified or disproved, and along 
with them the existence of the phonemes themselves. There 
is also avirtue in the courage and good sense to call pitch 
pitch, instead of compressing pitches, intensities, and durations 
into a prosodic souse, cutting it into four sizes, and marketing 
it as large, extra-large, jumbo, and colossal "stress". 

Because I believe in this approach, I should like to ven- 
ture a warning against claiming too much for it. Intonation 
signals meanings which in its own sphere are a steady and sys- 
tematic illumination, but in a neighboring sphere may be only 
an occasional glimmer. The question is, can we infer from 
the intonation that covers a segment what the grammatical in- 
terrelationships of the segment are? And if we can, is it be- 
cause the intonation carries the information directly or only, 
by a happy coincidence, gives us a clue? The difference is 
like the problem of a guest hunting on a dark night for the 
house of his host. If he has a flashlight, he may read the 
number and know, as well as systematic signs can tell him, 
when he is there. If not, he may have to blunder up to the 


*Note: Related attempts to attribute a phonemic shape to syntax, under 
the guise of stress rather than of intonation, are criticized in the au- 
thor's "Stress and Information", to appear in American Speech Feb. 
1958. 
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first lighted porch that he sees. Lighted porches are good 
clues, but their relation to addresses is not systematic. What 
system they have is essentially self-contained. 


In at least two places in his Intonation of American Eng- 
lish, Kenneth L. Pike warns against taking the light on the 
porch for the number of the house: "Intonation contours can- 
not be defined in terms of the grammatical constructions with 
which they occur" (163), and, objecting to the British practice 
of using a notation of dots, "In addition it may lead to unneces- 
sary--and inadvisable--complication of the definitions of the 
meanings of the contours by relating them to grammatical types 
instead of to speakers' attitudes" (41). I believe that Pike 
could have gone farther and said something like this: ‘''Intona- 
tion applies to the whole of utterances, with little systematic 
relevance to their immediate constituents beyond its power to 
show connectedness or disconnectedness, completeness or in- 
completeness.'' For example, using what Pike terms ''contour 
separation" we can discriminate between Escaping, prisoner 
caught and Escaping prisoner caught. But not even this tells 
us precisely and predictably that there is an IC cut between es- 
Ccaping and prisoner, for the same intonation might be used to 
emphasize the separate importance of 'escaping,' by a speaker 
who reiterates a statement after having been misunderstood by 
someone else. 

Much too much has been claimed for the grammatical cor- 
relations of stress, asI have tried to show elsewhere.! Those 
who work with intonation have not exaggerated their claims to 
the same degree, but have still somewhat overextended them, 
as I shall illustrate. 

1. The article by Rus discusses a relationship between 
intonation and IC's involving words of the class of the. With 
the intonation the girls[bicycle the determiner is to be taken 
with girvl, while with the intonation the[ girls|bicycle it is to be 
taken with bicycle. Ambiguity "does not exist" if we take in- 
tonation into account, it is claimed. 

Perhaps contrastive contexts were intended to be disre- 
garded, for if they are included, the second intonation becomes 
ambiguous: ''How did the boys get over there when both their 
bikes had flat tires?''--''They took the[girls'] bicycles. "--"Their 
sisters'?"'--""Yes."" Here we understand 'The bicycles of the 
girls.'. (Probably a double role should be assigned to the orig- 





listress and Information,"' submitted to American Speech. 
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inal the: 'The bicycles of the girls'; but the critical question 
is the role with girls). 

But even without contrast the ambiguity persists. I give 
examples of "level 2 on the second Class 1 word" in which the 


determiner qualifies it rather than the first Class 1 word: 
"How did she know?"'--"'Her woman's intufition" 
(‘der feminine intuition,' not 'Intuition of her 
woman"). 
"Why do you say that?"'--"It's the God's| truth" 
('The divine truth,' not 'Truth of the God’). 
"What happened?"'--''There was a big fire over 
at the girls'[{dormitory."" ("The female dormi- 
tory,' not 'Dormitory of the girls’). 
I saw something flapping in the wind that gave 
me a start, and then realized that it was no- 
thing but a woman's|handkerchief ('A feminine 
handkerchief"). 
The owner of a bike shop might say to his assistant, "Clear 
this part of the floor of those wagons and mount a couple of 
girls'| bitycles there." 

The systematic relationship--the number on the house--is 
that between the high pitch (I would term it "pitch accent") and 
the semantically most-important item. The owner of the bike 
shop wants 'bicycles' on display. This is, as Pike would say, 
an attitude, and attitudes are the first business of intonation. 

The light on the porch is the relatively high frequency of 
a special kind of no-importance: that of something which has 
just been mentioned. If we say the girl's[bikycle there is a 
better than even chance that the girl has just been mentioned 
or is too obvious to need mentioning, while the bicycle is only 
now being introduced and is the center of attention, the item 
with the most information. Guests about to leave, gathering 
up their belongings which include their youngster's parapher- 
nalia, will say "You've forgotten the child's] cet." The low 
pitch on child's signals 'something known, something to which 
there is no need to draw special attention’; and this, in the 
context, means ‘the child' of the family. 

By the same token, when we say the [child's |coat, ac- 
centing the posessor more often than not implies a generic 
sense if the name of the thing is at the same time de-accented. 
But such an intonation is less frequent because it implies that 
the identity of the thing is understood from the situation. When 
it is a new datum we tend to use an intonation different from 
either of the two presented: the[ childs cdat. And this more 
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frequent intonation is quite ambiguous. 

2. A differential role of intonation by which it is sup- 
posed to distinguish meanings such as those of any, ‘any what- 
soever' and 'just any,' has been discussed by W. R. Lee. 2 
With the British preference for low-pitched accents, the ex- 
amples would be hard for an American audience to interpret, 
but there are American equivalents that serve as well,or bet- 
ter. In They don't admit [any stugtents we understand that the 
students are picked carefully. In They don't admit any [stidents 
we understand that no students at all are admitted. 

This is another light on a porch, illumining a passer-by 
and enabling us to identify him. In I won't play [golf|withryou 
the intonation highlights 'golf' and at the same time is incon- 
clusive. What is affirmed (or denied) about golf is not affirmed 
(or denied) unconditionally--I may be willing to play tennis with 
you. So we won't admit ‘any (just any old)' students, but we 
may be willing to admit 'particular' students. 

The differential role of intonation here is the chance re- 
sult of there being two different lexical meanings for the word 
any, one of them common to affirmative contexts (They'll take 
any student ‘They're not particular') and one limited to negative 
and interrogative contexts (They won't take any students 'They 
will take no students'). The latter meaning is all-excluding 
and only makes nonsense with an intonation, such as the con- 
trastive-inconclusive one under consideration, that admits an al- 
ternative. The former meaning, though common to affirmative 
contexts, may also be used after a negative and, since it ad- 
mits an alternative, it makes sense with this intonation. When 
we encounter the two together, we infer the sense and reject 
the nonsense, as we always do. 

3. It is possible to overdo even one of the minimum 
roles of intonation, that of connectedness-disconnectedness, as 
may be seen in the next two examples taken from Pike. 

In his a man of the world (p. 67), Pike creates 

3- 92- = -3- 02-4// 
what he calls a "double function" to take care of the fact that 
the general impression conveyed by this utterance is about the 
same as in a man of the world . In other words, the 
3- 92-3 3- 02-4// 
fall on of is equivalent to a fall within the syllable man, so that 
the syllable of serves both as the end-point of 4 preceding con- 
tour and the precontour of a following contour; it is "in double 
function." 











2 English Intonation: a New Approach." Lingua 5.345-371 (1956). 
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But why not regard of as the end-point of the preceding 
contour and the as the precontour of the following contour? The 
reason for rejecting this seems to be that the IC cut is a 
man / of the world, and contours ought somehow to re- 
flect the IC's. The truth is, however, that IC's need bear no 
relation to intonation contours. In I will sir the vocative 

3- 92- -4// 

is the end-point of the contour on will and it makes no differ- 
ence that the IC's I will / sir are straddled. Fora bet- 
ter instance of double function we might cite @ man of God; 
here, for reasons that are relevant to intonation, not to IC's, 
the syllable of has to provide both the low pitch following man 
and the low pitch preceding God, enabling us to have two high 
pitches distinctly marked. 

4. In the examples refugee? and effigy? (p.78) 

03- -2/ 03- -2/ 

Pike finds, for vefugee but not for effigy, the alternative 
refugee? (he has °2 here, apparently a misprint), which he 
03. -(3)-2/ 

describes as the "option of a fairly slow rising glide from pitch 
three to pitch two on the last vowel (with resulting length of 
vowel); this variation is not permissible for effigy, although a 
much more fleeting glide is occasionally heard."' "Since," he 
adds, "in the dialect cited, the vocalic quality is the same, the 
option of a second handling of the up glide on vefugee is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the relationship of a semantically full 
suffix like -ee to a full free underlying word like vefuge is 
grammatically quite different from the relationship of a seman- 
tically weak ending like the -y of effigy to a semantically weak 
and dependent word part such as effig-.'’ The point is evident- 
ly regarded as important, for it receives two more paragraphs 
and a long footnote. 

The reason for the different treatment of refugee and ef- 
figy is incidentally, not not essentially, grammatical and is in- 
directly, not directly, related to intonation. 

On the grammatical side, it is true that the -ee suffix 
is pertinent. But it is pertinent only to the extent that it tells 
us that words assuming it are likely to have, at the outset, 
their primary stress (I prefer to call this the "potential for 
pitch accent") on the suffix. Coin a new word with it, and 
most speakers will give it the stress. 

But English is averse to nouns with terminal stress, and 
pressure starts immediately to back-shift it. The result is 
that most -ee words waver. Iam not sure myself how I should 
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pronounce employee, standee, returnee, deportee. Recent dic- 
tionaries still mark vefugee with primary stress on the suffix. 

It is no wonder then that Pike finds something like a sec- 
ond contour possible on this syllable. It simply indicates our 
uncertainty as to where to put the potential for pitch accent, 
even to the extent of dividing it between two syllables of the 
word. 

But if this, as far as intonation is concerned, is not 
something that can be tied directly to grammar, but is only a 
wavering in the locus of the potential for pitch accent, then we 
should be able to prove it by unit morphs which also waver. I 
have them in my speech. The word obsolete wavers between 
potential on the last and potential on the first syllable, and al- 
lows of the same "fairly slow rising glide'' on the last syllable. 
A minimal pair is chickaree and chicory; chickaree has made 
the half-step from chickarée (Oxford Universal) to- chickaree 
(Webster, ACD), and admits the glide. For speakers who fore- 
stress the word shivaree, itforms a minimal pair with shivery. 
Obsolete, chickaree, and shivaree are unit morphs, with no 
possibility of grammatical subdivision. 

Intonation operates in its own Sphere, and the uses that 
zrammar makes of it are catch-as-catch-ean. A brilliant con- 
trast occurs to us, and we think we have discovered a system- 
atic correspondence, only to find that it is valid with but few 
examples or only part of the time. I give two instances of such 
"discoveries" that have occurred to me. 

1. Pitch makes a useful distinction on the word had, in 
a sentence like The general had conferred upon him a signal 
honor: 





had him 

(2). e him 

(3). & him 
The meaning of (1) is probably 'The general had conferred a 
signal honor on somebody else.' That of (2), "The general re- 
ceived (got endowed with) a signal honor himself.' That of (3), 
"The general possessed a signal honor, which had been previously 
conferred upon him.' 

No. (3) we can dispose of in Pike's terms as "contour 
separation": had and conferred perform separate roles. This 
leaves (1) and (2) as competing auxiliary uses of the word had. 
Is there anything analogous in other auxiliaries? Take was and 


got: 
(4) was endowed|with 
(5) fwas Lendowed] with 
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No. (4) is natural, No. (5) would be used only in some special 
context, as in disputing the contrary or emphasizing the time; 
but there is no contrast similar to that in had. 

(6). got erdowed|with 

(7). [gotLenflowed] with 


Here both are perfectly natural, though (7) would be called for 
under circumstances of special emphasis. 

The role of pitch change here is to focus on important 
words. Where the auxiliary has or approaches the meaning of 
‘possess,' it is more important than when it is merely a func- 
tion word; but, as got with its dual possibilities proves, the in- 
tonational distinction is not at the level of grammar. 

2. Another false promise was held out by a sign observed 
on a liquor store: Liquors Reduced. Here it seemed that 
[Liquors Reduded and [Pants|Pressed should embody a contrast: 
that of 'act already performed' vs. ‘service offered.' But a 
little reflection dispels it. An establishment offering a service 
may raise more than one pitch if the meanings are highlighted: 
Parcels|Preparedyfor|Export, [Pants Cleaned |and[Prégsed. And 
an establishment announcing an act already performed on one 
of many items in its inventory may, for contrast on that item, 
raise its pitch and lower the rest: sh! en's Suits|Re- 
duced! There is no correlation with grammar here. 

Nor are we likely to find one elsewhere. The encounters 
between intonation and grammar are casual, not causal. Gram- 
mar uses intonation on those frequent encounters, but intona- 
tion is not grammatical. 
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REMARKS ON THE GERMAN NOUN INFLECTION 
M. S. Beeler 


University of California at Berkeley 


This description! of noun inflection in modern literary 
German2 was undertaken to test the claim often made that a 
description in terms of modern morphological analysis will de 
more efficient for pedagogical purposes than the traditional 
"word and paradigm'"' model which is found in most textbooks 
and has been used by most teachers. I do not assert that the 
analysis I have made is the only one that could be set up, but 
I think that the conclusions which will be drawn would hold also 
for any alternate solution. 

Certain morphophonemic statements will be a useful pre- 
liminary. We note first that forms containing the syllabic 
nuclei: (/a,a-,0,0-,u,u-,au/) are frequently found to alternate 
within the same paradigmatic sets with forms containing, res- 
pectively, the nuclei: /e, e- ,0e,ce, y, y-, 0i/ ("umlaut"). 3 As | 
we shall see, this alternation is morphologically determined, 
but is not compietely automatic. No form occurring before ex- 
ternal open juncture (=word boundary) is found to end in any; 
of the voiced consonants /b,d,g,z/. Stems which have these } 
finals have alternates ending in /p,t,k,s/ in this environment. 
Thirdly, we observe that inflectional affixes of the shapes /-en, 
-es/, which occur after syllables with primary stress, have 
allomorphs of the form /n,s/ in all other environments; but 
that the alternate /s/ is also found in non-contrastive distri- 
bution after syllables with primary stress:' des Tags—des, 
Tages. 


1rhis paper was given at a luncheon meeting of the Linguistic Institute 
at Ann Arbor in July, 1957, and I have profited from the discussions 
which followed. 


2rhe forms here cited are taken from the second revised edition of "A 
Grammar of the German Language", by George O. Curme, 1952. 


3 ” "” ” ” 
e.5. Apfel--Apfel; Spass--Spass-e; Gott--Gott-er; Kloster--Kloster; 


Fluss--Fluss-e; Fuss-- Fuss-e; Baum--Baum-e. 

4 ” 
Grab--Grab-er; Pferd--Pferd-e; Tag--Tag-e; Haus--Haus-er. 
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Almost all German nouns are inflected for two numbers, 
singular and plural. Inthe singular number three gender clas- 
ses are distinguished: the masculine, feminine, and neuter. 
In the first of these there occur four discretely marked cases: 
the nominative, accusative, genitive, and dative. Correspond- 
ing to the masculine distinction between the nominative and ac- 
cusative, the other two classes show only one case, which we 
may designate the nom.-acc. Corresponding to the distinction 
between the genitive and dative found in the masculine, neuter, 
and plural, the feminine shows only one case form: the gen. - 
dat. 

We shall discuss first the expression of the number con- 
trast. The plural is distinguished from the singular either by 
having one of several terminal increments, by a form of stem 
differing from that of the singular within the limits defined by 
our first morphophonemic rule, by both together, by neither, 
or—much less frequently—by other devices,5 Shall we con- 
sider the "umlaut" plus suffix in such plurals as Bdume and 
Manner a unitary pluralizing morpheme conveniently—and tra- 
ditionally—symbolized by /"e, "er/; or shall we set up for 
such nouns—and many others—two alternates of the base mor- 
pheme, one occurring in the singular and the other before the 
plural suffix? The second solution is preferable here, not so 
much because it avoids statements of process, but rather for 
the following reasons. The association of “umlaut" (where the 
pertinent phonological conditions obtain) with the various plural 
suffixes is only partly predictable (always before /-er/, in 
feminines always before /-e/ and /-¢/, in neuters never be- 
fore /-e/ [except Fldsse and Chére] and /- ¢/[except Kloste 
and never before /-en/ or /-s/) whereas masculine nouns with 
the pluralizing affixes /- ¢/ and /-e/ sometimes have "umlaut" 
and sometimes do not. Secondly, an analysis in terms of sin- 
gular and plural stems affords a convenient method for treating 
a large number of borrowed nouns, enabling us to handle all 
nouns of the language in the same way. We shall then say that 
each German noun has either one or two stems; if two, then 
the second appears before the plural suffix. 


5Examples: Hund--Hund-e, Geist--Geist-er, Staat--Staat-en, Auto-- 
Auto-s, Bruder--Bruder, Baum--Baum-e, Mann--Mann-er, Wagen-- 
Wagen- Some instances of the rarer types, largely words of foreign 
origin are the following (with no attempt to be exhaustive): Hauptmann-- 
Hauptleute (suppletion): Bau--Bau-ten; Komma--Komma-ta; Gymnasi- 
um--Gymnasien; Prinzip--Prinzipien; 'Doktor--Dok'tor-en. 
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Hitherto we have spoken in terms of several plural suf- 
fixes. Since, however, all of these markers are either in com- 
plementary distribution (i.e., any given noun stem is regularly 
followed by only one among them) or in non-contrastive distri- 
bution (i.e., there is no difference in meaning between e.g., 
Mund-e and Milnd-er or Park-e and Park-s), and since they 
all have the same meaning, we will group them together as al- 
lomorphs of one morpheme, with the meaning ‘plural’. In- 
stances such as Wort-e—Wort-er, in which the difference of 
the pluralizing morph might seem to be distinctive, can be 
treated by setting up two homonymous stems: 1. Wort "word 
in a text", plural Wort-e; 2. Wort “word in a list", plural 
Wort-er. 

Examples of the way in which nouns of foreign origin may 
be handled according to the two-stem system of description 
are the following: 





SING. STEM PL. STEM PLURAL ALLOMORPH 
Museum- Muse- -en 
Katechismus- Katechism- -en 

Drama- Dram- -en 

'Doktor- Dok'tor- -en 

Prinzip- Prinzipi- -en 
Cha'rakter- Charak'ter- -e 

Basis Bas- -en 


Coming now to the category of case, we see that Ger- 
man has four terminal affixes employed as case markers. We 
consider first the class of nouns characterized by a nominative 
singular (in the only neuter member of the class, das Herz, 
by the nom.-acc. singular) without the -” or -en which appears 
in the rest of the paradigm, such as: Name (Namens, etc.), 
Wille (Willens), Knabe (Knaben), Graf (Grafen), Prinz (Prin- 
zen), etc. Instead of regarding this nominative singular as 
the stem and the other cases as marked by the suffixation of 
an -(e)n as is frequently done, we think it obviously prefer- 
able to consider the stem as ending in -”, because of the fol- 
lowing parallelism: 
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SING. PL, 
nom. Namen — Wagen 
gen. Namens — Wagens gen. g _ 3 
dat. Namen ~— Wagen dat. és _- 7" 
acc. Namen — Wagen acc. a —- " 


We must then consider the nominative singular Name (cf. Wag- 
en) as overtly marked by the lack of the -y, that appears in 
the remaining cases. Is this Name monomorphemic, and thus 
an allomorph of the stem morpheme Namen-; or is it dimor- 
phemic? Strict adherence to the methodology of the "item and 
arrangement" model of grammatical description would require 
us to choose the first alternative. The distribution of stem al- 
ternants for this noun, and the relatively few which are inflect- 
ed like it, would then be that one allomorph of the stem ap- 
peared inthe nom. sg.; and the second, in all the other mem- 
bers of the paradigm. In other words, the distribution of stem 
alternants was significant in marking the category of case but 
not of number. We have already seen, however, that the dis- 
tribution of the stem alternants according to number (in those 
nouns which have two stems) is a feature which may be regard- 
ed as pervading the whole pattern of nominal inflection in the 
language. We therefore adopt the second solution and take the 
nom.-sg. Name as dimorphemic, that is, as consisting of the 
stem morpheme Namen- plus a significant minus-feature: the 
subtraction of the stem final consonant -”. In nouns such as 
Graf, Mensch, etc. this subtractive morpheme involves the 
loss of the whole final syllable. Objections which some lin- 
guists will make to this analysis according to process are ade- 
quately met, in our opinion, by the economy of description 
which results from its use. 

The remaining three case markers are quickly dealt with. 
An /-n/ following the plural stem marks the dative; this /-n/ 
has a zero alternant after plural stems ending in /-n/ or /-s/. 
In the masculine and the neuter an /-e/ appears frequently af- 
ter monosyllabic stems (rarely elsewhere) to mark the dative; 
everywhere, however, it is in free variation with zero, and 
accordingly we may say that its employment is stylistic rather 
than grammatical. In all neuters and in most masculines there 
is an /-es/ which signals the genitive. Those masculine nouns 
in which this morpheme is not found constitute a class also char- 
acterized formally by the obligatory occurrence in the nomina- 
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tive of the subtractive morpheme, and semantically by the fact 
that all its members represent living beings (except, in some 
of its occurrences: Buchstabe). The other masculines in which 
the subtractive morpheme marking the nominative does occur 
(a small class, whose total membership is the following: 
Friede, Funke, Gedanke, Glaube, Haufe, Name, Same, Wille, 
and Buchstabe), are also found without this morpheme in that 
case (nom. Funken, etc.). Indeed, there seems to be a tend- 
ency toward the presence in any of the gender and number 
categories of two and only two phonemically different case 
forms. (Note the occasional occurrence of the subtractive mor- 
pheme in the dative of the neuter stem Herzen- : dem Herz) 
This last statement does not refer, of course, to feminine nouns, 
where there is no case inflection except in such relatively rare 
contractions as Mutters Hut. 

We have said that the inflection of German nouns distin- 
guishes three genders and a varying number of cases. But 
there is nothing in a form like Hund which shows that it is 
masculine, and nothing which marks its assignment in any oc- 
currence in a text to the nominative, the accusative, or even 
the dative. That this singular stem is in fact a masculine 
noun becomes clear only when we know that it occurs after the 
segments der and dem and den. It is the difference between 
these segments rather than any change in the form of the noun 
itself which marks the case distinction. In the great majority 
of their occurrences all nouns are preceded by one or several 
attributes, with which they form a syntactic unit, the noun it- 
self being the head of the construction. The categories of 
case and of gender of this noun are marked by morphs follow- 
ing one or more of its attributes much more frequently than by 
any change of form of the noun itself. This situation makes 
possible the interpretation that the primary device for marking 
case and gender in German is the use of inflectional morphemes 
appearing elsewhere in the noun construction, and that the oc- 
currence of inflectional affixes in the noun itself is of minor 
importance. We have seen, indeed, that under certain circum- 
stances each of these four affixes may be lacking. On the con- 
trary, in the marking of the number category, noun affixation 
is primary. (This is true without exception for feminines) and 
phrasal inflection, secondary. Instances such as der Spaten— 
die Spaten are relatively infrequent. 

There are ten overtly marked case-gender-number clas- 
ges: masc. nom., masc.-neut. gen., masc.-neut. dat., masc. 
acc., neut. nom.-acc., fem. nom.-acc., fem. gen.-dat., pl. 
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nom.-acc., pl. gen., and pl. dat. The inflectional morphemes 
of the definite article on which this statement is based have, 
however, only six different phonemic shapes. We set up the 
canonical shapes of these morphemes by analyzing, for example, 
das and jenes "neut. nom.-acc."' as d-as and jen-es, and thus 
positing a morpheme /-as/ with that meaning whose allomorphs 
are [ -as], [-@sj,and [ - ¢/(after the stem dies-, in free vari- 
ation there with the preceding). The morpheme /-er/ "masc. 
nom."', although homonymous with those meaning "fem. Zen. - 
dat."" and "pl. gen.", can be distinguished from them because 
it is never found in a nominal phrase which is dependent upon 
a preposition. 

Now any case form of a noun may appear in several dif- 
ferent environments, and not only after the definite article. 
Noun attributes are grouped into three inflectional classes: the 
so-called "'der''-words (which I will here call Class 1), the 
"ein''-words (Class 2), and the attributive adjectives (Class 3). 
Let us examine in some detail the inflections which mark dif- 
ferent syntactic units all as instances of the "masc. nom." 

In the construction der Mensch the nominative case is 
signaled by the subtractive morpheme in the noun; but the /-er/ 
morpheme itself carries the meaning 'masc. nom." The oc- 
currence of this morpheme before the stem Menschen- is al- 
ways with the secondary morpheme in the noun: if /-er/ oc- 
curs, then the subtractive morph (which we may symbolize by 
/~—/) always occurs. Similarly, if the attribute of Class 1 is 
followed by one or more members of either Class 2 or of 
Class 3, then the morph /-e/ always appears after each of 


them: d-er alt-e Mensch, d-er ein-e Mensch, d-er ein-e 
gut-e Mensch. If the noun is preceded only by a member of 
Class 2, the case marker is a significant zero: eint > 


Mensch; but if a member of Class 2 is followed by a member 
of Class 3, then after the latter appears the morph /-er/: 
eintg gut-er Mensch. And this /-er/ also turns up if no Class 
1 attribute precedes: stark-er Kaffee. All of these environ- 
ments are symbolized in the following diagram. 
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This is the formula for the single complex discontinuous mor- 
pheme which means "masc. nom.", since the different environ- 
ments are in complementary distribution and all have the same 
meaning. Similarly complex formulae could easily be drawn up 
for the other nine case-gender-number categories. 

In the practical task of teaching German to beginners I 
am sure no pedagogue presents the facts of noun inflection in 
the terms in which they have here been set forth. Most teach- 
ers in my experience have placed before the student paradigms 
of the various attribute classes and of the various noun types 
which are to be memorized. Which is the more efficient 
method? Professional linguists, in what I take to be a definite 
majority, are in favor of arranging the data in accordance with 
an analysis such as I have here made. Teachers without tech- 
nical training in linguistics appear to prefer the traditional 
"word-and-paradigm" model. Isa description according to the 
principles of contemporary structural analysis, a description 
which we must certainly demand for scientific purposes, neces- 
sarily the best for all goals? I do not think so, and I do not 
think one must abandon his faith in the usefulness of structural 
analysis when he admits that for some purposes a different kind 
of description will be more efficacious. The difficulties of 
German noun inflection, such as have appeared in our formula, 
and the difficulties of any of the more highly inflected Indo- 
European languages, require a structural presentation whose 
very complexity induces many teachers—not all of whom are 
entirely without some linguistic sophistication—to favor, for 
pedagogical ends, a description other than what they would 
make for strictly scientific purposes. Each of us has this 
choice to make. 










































A COMPARISON OF JAPANESE AND ENGLISH 
OBJECT STRUCTURES 


By Everett Kleinjans 
University of Michigan 


1.1. This article proposes to deal with the difference between 
what are generally called the direct and indirect object expres- 
sions in English and Japanese. Since languages operate dif- 
ferently, we are not using these terms in a technical sense but 
as a means to identify the problem. The differences will come 
out in the discussion which follows. 


2.1. Dr. Fries has said, "Like the 'subject', the ‘object' is 
a technical name for a structure in which a Class 1 word en- 
ters, and this structure signals a variety of meanings." (1952, 
p. 184) Thus, for English, ‘object' is described not in terms 
of the meaning it has, but rather in terms of the position or 
"spot"' within the sentence. In the formula 


D 14 2-d D 1b 


where the Class 2 word is not of the 2b list (cf. Fries, 1952, 
p. 189), 1 is in the structure of "direct object." As Dr. 
Fries says, "Here ... the order is the most distinguishing 
feature." (1952, p. 191) And he has saidin another place, 
"A single noun following the verb and not referring to the same 
person or thing as the subject is... the direct object."" (Thorn- 
dike, p. 17) For the formula above, he gives the following 
illustrations: 


The dean approved the recommendations 
The boy lighted the lamp 
The guide dug the holes 


The "indirect object" is also a spot in the sentence which 
is determined by the order of the Class 1 word coming after 
the Class 2 word. 

"When two nouns follow the verb, do not refer to the 

same person or thing as the subject noun, and do not 
each refer to the same person or thing as the other, the 
first noun is an indirect object. The second noun is 
a direct object."" (Thorndike, p. 17) 
Thus, "in formula (4), D 12 2 p 1» D 1¢,the 1D is 'in- 
direct object' and the 1° is ‘direct object.' E.g., 
The school furnishes the student the microscope 
The foreman givesthe workman his machine, 


The committee gets the boy his job” 
(Fries, 1952, p. 193) 
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Thus the English object structure is signalled by word order. 





2.2. One of the clearest statements of grammatical structure 
in Japanese is given by George Sansom when he says: 


"It (the substantive) is brought into relation with other 
words by means of particles, through a process which 
may be regarded as_agglutinative ... Thus, taking 
the substantive otoko1 , ‘a man', it is brought into 
relation with other nouns and verbs, by means of 
particles, as in 


_ 


— 


otoko no te ‘a man's hand' 
otoko wo“ miru ‘to see a man' 
otoko ni yaru 'to give to a man'". (p. 69) 


Bernard Bloch gives a similar treatment. He gives us a list 
of what he calls "referent particles". In this list we see: 


"O ‘emphatic object'. After a noun: JHeitai o, mita 
"I saw a soldier' (when the emphasis is on what it was 
I saw); 

Gyuuniku o tabeta 'I ate (some) beef'; ... 

Ni 'in, on, at (of place or time); to; into’, and a 
variety of other meanings ...Kodomo ni yatta ‘I gave 
it to the child' ..." (p. 220) 


In both of these quotations we see that the direct object 'mean- 
ing" is expressed in Japanese by the particle o; and the in- 
direct object ''meaning"' is expressed by the particle ”z. Bloch 
calls this construction (noun-head plus particle) a relational 
phrase. These relational phrases, along with other phrases 


1 , 

Japanese has the following phonemes: 

Consonants: /p/, /b/, /t/, /d/, /«/, /g/, /s/, /2/, /b/, /m/, /n/, 
/r/, and /n/. 

/t/ before /i/ and /y/ becomes [¢/ 

/t/ before /u/ becomes ts 

/s/ before /i/ and /y/ becomes/3/ 

/2/ before /i/ and /y/ becomes ff] 

/h/ before /i/ and /y/ becomes /x/ 

/h/ before /u/ becomes /f ] 

Semi-vowels: /w/, /y/ 

Vowels /a/, /e/, /i/, /o/, /u/ 

2rhis is an old form of the particle o which is still heard as/woj after 


/n/. Sansom's is an historical grammar and therefore reflects this \ 
older pronunciation. 
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made up of verbs or adjectives or adverbs, make up the sen- 
tence in Japanese. Although there is a preferred word order in 


the language, these phrases or parts-of-sentence, can come in 
any order. Kookitiroo Yuuzawa gives this example: 


Fujiwara ga_ asita Kyootoo ni iku vasit 
Mr. Fujiwara tomorrow Kyoto to goes (it) seems 


Although this sentence is made up of four phrases, the second 
phrase is composed of only one word while the other phrases 
are all composed of two words. In this case it is possible to 
change the position of these phrases. 


Fujiwara ga  Kyootoo ni ikurasii asita 

asita Fujiwara ga Kyootoo ni ikurasii 
asita Kyootoo ni ikurasii Fujiwara ga 
Fujiwara ga asita ikurasii Kyootoo ni 


However, it is just the opposite with the words out of which 
the phrases are made. 


ga Fujiwara ni Kyooto vasiiiku 


is an impossible utterance. (Yuuzawa, p. 17-18) 

These examples do not include a direct or indirect object ex- 
pression, but they do illustrate that word order is not a struc- 
tural signal in Japanese. The same is true in utterances con- 
taining object expressions. For example, _ the following all 
mean "I saw you": 


Watakusi wa anata o mimasita 
I you saw 

Anata o watakusi wa mimasita 

Anata o mimasita, watakusi wa 


PROBLEM NO. I. In English the part-of-sentence which we 
designate as object, direct or indirect, has a fixed position in 
the order of words. In Japanese the direct and indirect ob- 
jects are signalled by "particles" which, with the objects, form 
groups of words which have no fixed position within the sen- 
tence. Thus one of the problems which Japanese will have in 
learning the English "object'' construction is word order. 


PROBLEM NO. II. InEnglish, since the object is expressed by 
position, a function word is not used. In Japanese a function 
word or particle is used. Therefore we will expect a Japanese 
learning English to insert a function word when none is called 
for, €.£-, I asked to him a question 


The translation is mine. I have tried to stay as close as possible to 
a literal translation. 
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I gave to him the money 
You taught to me English 


Here again, word order plays a part, since English can express 
the indirect object "mearfing" with the words "to" or "for", but 
in these cases this part-of-sentence comes after the direct ob- 
ject expression. 


2.4. Distribution. The distribution of the indirect object ex- 
pression with i is quite limited in Japanese. This is most 
likely due to the fact that this area of meaning is expressed by 
a different means. If the action of the main verb is directed 
toward the person speaking, the verbs itadaku, kudasaru, OF 
kureru are added to the sentence. Thus we have: 


uta o utatte itadaku ‘sing me a song' or 
‘song sing receive’ ‘sing a song to me’ 


If the action is aimed at the person or people addressed, the 
verbs ageru or yaru (both meaning 'to give') are added, e.g., 


uta o utatte ageru ‘sing you a song' 


These constructions make the distribution of the Japanese in- 
direct object structure cover less area than that of the indirect 
object construction in English. Although this should not cause 
the Japanese to make mistakes in English, it does indicate that 
they will have to concentrate harder on the word order patterns 
as mentioned under Problem 1. 


2.4.1. In collecting examples of the direct object expressions 
in Japanese, however, it soon becomes apparent that their struc- 
ture covers a larger area than does the direct object structure 
in English. The following sentences are illustrative: 


1. onna no boosi o warau ‘to laugh at (about) a woman's hat' 
2. saki o arasou ‘to strive for first place' 

3. hito o matu ‘wait for a man' 

4. sigoto o tasukeru "help with work' 

5. miti o aruku ‘to walk in the street' 

6. sora o. tobu ‘to fly in the sky' 

7. saka o kudaru ‘go down a hill' 

8. ike 0 mawaru "to walk around a lake' 

9. yuubinkyoku o tooru ‘to pass by the post office' 

10. gakkoo o sotugyoo suru'to graduate from school’ 


From the above examples, it is evident that where the Japa- 
nese language consistently uses the direct object expression with 
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o, English uses a Class 2 word with various function words. 


PROBLEM NO. III. In each of these cases in which Japanese 





ss covers more area than English does, we can expect such non- 
yut English utterances as: 
P I am waiting my friend (from example 3) 
The bird is flying the sky (from example 6) 
x= I graduated Tokyo University (from example 10) 
“a 2.5. Occurrence. "As one attempts to survey and describe 
od the structural patterns of English sentences, he cannot escape 
or the necessity of separating sharply the utterances that are used 
to stimulate various types of responses from those utterances 
that are themselves the oral responses regularly elicited by 
certain structural arrangements." (Fries, 1952, p. 172) This 
is equally true of the Japanese language. The situation utter- 
| ances in both languages are generally the so-called "complete 
e | sentences." These we have in general discussed above. In 


3 the response utterance, however, we see a contrast in what 
parts-of-sentence occur or do not occur, especially in regard 
to the direct object. 


Pattern: Who did you give the book to? Dare ni hon o ageta ka? 


t ‘who to book gave' 

e I gave it to Mr. A. A-san ni ageta. 

t Mr. A to gave 

s The direct object is present. The direct object is 
not expressed. 

3 PROBLEM NO. IV. Since in Japanese it is not necessary to 

; express the direct object, we would expect in answer to the 

, question: 'Who did you give the book to?" the answer: 


| I gave to Mr. A. 


Although this is understandable English, it is not standard. 
Furthermore, this type of reply could lead to gross misunder- 
standing, as is evidenced in the different meanings expressed 
by the following pair of sentences: 


I returned to the teacher. 
I returned it to the teacher. 


3.1. It is difficult to compare two languages as structurally 
different as Japanese and English. The above has been an at- 
tempt to show the problems that will arise because of the struc- 
tural differences in the object expressions. With this knowledge, 
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the person teaching English to native speakers of Japanese 
should be able to anticipate the problems that will arise in this 
area and meet them more intelligently. 
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A STUDY OF ENGLISH-JAPANESE COGNATES 


by 
Jiro Nagasawa 
Oita University, Japan 


PART I 
1. A General Survey 


There are about 1,500 English-Japanese cognates! in the 
Japanese language. This number is quite large when we con- 
sider the fact that English and Japanese belong to completely 
different language families and that it is not more than a cen- 
tury since the Japanese came into contact with English speaking 
nations. 

Most of the cognates, however, are loan words from Eng- 
lish, and very few words such as jinrikisha (or rickshaw), ki- 
mono, geisha and kamikaze are borrowed into English from 
Japanese. Buddha in English is also budda in Japanese, and 
this is one of very rare cases that the words are cognates in 
the usual meaning, i.e., related in origin. The word budda 
came into Japanese from Sanskrit in the middle of the 6th cen- 
tury, much earlier than in English. The origin of the word 
'tea' is Chinese t'e (Mandarin & Cantonese ch’a), and the word 
‘cha' in Japanese is also from the same origin. But the forms 
and the sounds are so different between English and Japanese 
words that a monolingual Japanese can hardly identify them. 
Therefore, we do not consider them as cognates. 

The second characteristic feature of English cognates in 
Japanese is that they are all content words in English. We 
have a food word, 'ham and eggs', and a baseball term, ‘hit 
and run.' But they are used as units and we cannot separate 
the function word ‘and' to use it in an equivalent grammatical 
position in Japanese. This comes from the complete difference 
of grammatical structures of both languages and results in dif- 
ficulties in teaching and learning English as a foreign language, 
particularly in the first stage. 

But there still remain some problems on parts of speech. 
A noun-ending -tion (-sion, -cion) and an adjective ending -al 
are common among English, French and Spanish. Plural end- 
ing -s (-es) is common between English and French. This is 
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not the case in English-Japanese cognates. Items treated as 
things (class 1 words, or nouns) in English also function as 
things in Japanese. Items treated as processes (class 2 words, 
or verbs), however, do not work by themselves as verbs in 
Japanese. For example, the English verb ‘enjoy' becomes a 
verb in Japanese when 'suru', which means 'to do, act, perform, 
is suffixed to it. Hence enjoy-suru, Amervicanize-suru. Nouns 
that mean a kind of action or performance also become verbs 
by adding the same suffix. Examples: fennis-suru, cleaning- 
suru, dance-suru. Items treated as qualities (class 3 words, 
or adjectives; class 4 words, or adverbs) become adjectives 
by adding ma, and adverbs by adding -vzi. Examples: Gvo- 
tesque-na, normal-na, smart-na (adjectives); and grotesque-ni, 
normal-ni, smart-ni, (adverbs). It is very rare than an Eng- 
lish adjective is used without the Japanese suffix '-na' or '-no’, 
except when it modifies other English cognates as in all Japan. 
We can say all Nippon. But this is just a substitute of Nippon 
for Japan. 

In sounds and stresses there are also a variety of ad- 
justments to fit the Japanese sound system. The main adjustments 
of sounds and sound sequences are as follows: 


English Japanese English Japanese 
Vowels Consonants 








: [f] —-[h] ([p] before [u]) 
py) —[r] 

le] = [e] (0) Is} 

i eal [5] —-[z] ({z] before [i]) 

ae si]— [Si] 

hei ti] oe ci] 

[a] 7 [a] tu] —-[tsu] 

[z] [du |—- [zu 

“— [di] [ji] or [Zi] 

fej = fu] [ziJ—-[zi] or [ji] 
[n] —-[n] (syllabic) 

ei aoe [o] Consonant clusters are divided 


by vowels with the exception that 
English [n] is just substituted by 
syllabic [n] in Japanese. 
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Three lists of words follow. The first, found in Part I, 
is a general list of words which have been borrowed by the 
Japanese. The other two lists, foundin Part I, are composed 
respectively of a Japanese-English list of cognates in the field 
of clothing and dressmaking and an English-Japanese list of the 
same cognates. The article concludes with a short discussion 
of the theory of selecting cognates to be used in materials for 
teaching foreign languages. The discussion revolves specifi- 
cally around the second and third lists. 
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abe 
om 2 ; 
2. A List’ of Loan Words 1 
in ; abt 
1 
3 
The Japanese Language i 
acl 
t 
acl 
i 
Aft 
afu 
Ag 
) Ai 
, ail 
Ai 
Ithe List is based on two dictionaries published in Japan. 
Snseido's New Concise Japanese-English Dictionary (Fumio Naka- , 
jima, general editor), Sanseido, Tokyo, 1952. vii + 963 pages. | 
Kenkyusha's New-Japanese-English Dictionary (Senkichiro Katsu- fe 
mata, general editor), Kenkyusha, Tokyo, 1954. xvi + 2136 
pages. 
2 an of them are from English with a few exceptions such as abekku= ali 
avec, dessan=dessin, esupuri=esprit, shiruetto=silouette (French); aru- ; 
baito=Arbeit, Doitsu=Deutsch, zeminaru=Seminar (German); makaroni= Aj 
macaroni, purimadonna=prima-donna, etc. (Italian); charumera=char- 
mela (Port. ) 
a, this list the Japanese form of the borrowed word occurs first, fol- ak 
lowed by the word in its original form. [If the foreign word is other 
than English,notation of the source is made. English words which oc- ak 
cur in the list of cognates and are also found in 'The Teacher's Word 
Book of 30,000 Words" by Thorndike and Lorge are followed by a fre- , ak 
quency of usage designation from that book. Numbers (1) through (49) 
are used to indicate the occurrence per one million words of reading | ak 


material. (A) indicates fifty to one hundred occurrences per one mil- 
lion and (AA) indicates one hundred or more occurrences per one mil- 
lion words. 
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A 
abekku - avec (F); go with (one); 
take (one) with; lovers; a mar- 
ried couple. 
abuto-shiki - the Abt system (rail- 
road); a rack railroad; a cog 
railroad. 


achfbumento-tesuto - achievement 
test. (23) (A) 


achi - an arch. (34) 
Afurika - Africa. (34) 
afutanun (-doresu) afternoon dress. 


Agureman ‘- aremens (F); agre- 


ments (F). 

Ainu - Aino (Ainu). 

airon - iron; (AA) a flat-(smooth- 
ing, sad-, box-) iron; iron 


(clothes, etc.). 


Airurando - Ireland; (14) Eire. 
Irish. Irish; the Irish language. 
An Irish man; the Irish. North- 
ern Ireland. 


aisukurimu - ice ’ cream (AA) 


(Amer.); an ice (Brit.) 

ajito - an agitating point. 

Ajiya - Asia. (37) Asian; Asiatic. 
An Asian; an Asiatic. The Asian 
race. 

akashiya - an acacia. (1) 


akiresu-ken - Achilles’ tendon. (6) 


akodeon - an accordion. (1) 


akusento - an accent; (16) accen- 
tuation. Accent; accentuate. Ac- 
cented; stressed unaccented; un- 
stressed. 
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akusesari - accessori(es). (8) 


amachua - an amateur. (14) Ama- 
teurish. 


Amerika - (1) America. (AA) (2) 
the United States of America 
(U.S.A.); the Union; the States. 
South America. American. An 
American; a Jonathan; a Yankee. 
The United States (American) 
Government; Washington; the 
White House; Uncle Sam. Amer- 
ican English. An Americanism; 
the Yankee twang. An American 
(a Red) Indian; an Amerindian. 


' amiba - an ameba (pl. -bae). 


amino-san - amino acid. 


ami-shatsu - a netted shirt; (47) 
a gauze-shirt. 
ananasu - (15) a pineapple; an 


ananas. 
anemone - an anemone. (5) 
angora - Angora (rabbit). 
ankoru - encore, (2) 


anmoniya, anmonyumu - ammonium, 


(1) 

anpaiya - umpire. (3) 

anpera - a bulrush mat. 

anpeya - an ampere. 

antena - antenna. (3) An aerial 
(wire). Stretch (support) an an- 


tenna (in the air). 


apato - an apartment (Amer.). (9) 
Arabiya - Arabia. (9) 


Arasuka - Alaska. 
An Alaskan. 


(12) Alaskan. 











arohashatsu - an aloha (Hawaiian) 
shirt. 


arubamu - an album. 


arufabetto - alphabet. (7) alpha- 
betically; in alphabetical order. 


arukari - alkali. (3) Alkalinity. 
alkaline. alkaline reaction. 


arukoru - alcohol; (15) spirits; al- 
coholic liquors (drinks); an al- 
cohol-(a spirit-) lamp, alcoholic; 
preserve in spirits; alcoholism; 
alcoholic poisoning. 


arumaito - alumite; alumite ware. 


Arupusu - the Alps. 
the Japan(ese) Alps. 


(7) Alpine; 


aruto - alto (pl. -os); (1) an alto. 
Aruzenchin - Argentina. (6) 

asu - an earth (Brit.), 
asufaruto - asphalt; 


(streets); pave 
asphalt. 


(5) 


(streets) 


asphalt 
with 
asuparagasu - asparagus. (6) 
asupirin - aspirin. 
atan-kGraito - lignite coalite. 
atorie - atelier (F); a studio. 
auto - out; (AA) be (put) out; an 
outdrop; (put) out; retire. call 
(the runner) out; an outcurve. 
B 
ba - a bar; (A) a bar room; a 
saloon (Amer.); a public house 


(Brit.). 


bachirusu - (1) bacillus (2) (pl. 
-cilli); a parasite. 
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bagen - a bargain; (35) a bargain 
day (sale). 


Baiburu - the Bible. (25) 
baiorin - violin; (11) a fiddle; 
violinist; a fiddler; the first 
(second) violin. 
baiya - a buyer. (16) 
bajji - a badge. (8) 


bakku - (1) the back; (AA) the back- 


ground. (2) a backer; a sup- 
porter; (3) a (full-, half-, three- 
quarter) back. (4) Back! back; 
a rowing machine; a back num- 
ber; a rear-view glass. 
bakuteriya - bacteria (8); (pl. 


-ria); *baikin. 
banana - banana. (13) 
bando - bunt; (1) bunt the ball. 


bando - belt; a strap; a band; 
(A) (2) a band; a brass band. 


bangard - a bungalow. (8) 
banjo - a banjo.(2) 


baraeti - variety show; (A) vaude- 
ville (Amer.) 


barakku - barracks; (3) a tempo- 
rary house (building). 


baransu - a balance, (A) be well 


balanced. 


baré - volley(ball). (6) 


baré - a ballet, (2) a ballet dancer; 
a ballerina (pl. -rinas, - rine) 
(It).). 


barikédo - a barricade. 


(3) 


a) 


~ 


~~ 















rgain 


e; a 
first 


ack- 

sup- 
ree- 
ack; 
1um- 


(pl. 


and; 


ide- 


1po- 


well 


er; 
ine) | 








bariton - baritone; a baritone. 
barométa - a barometer; (2) bar- 
ometer (key) stocks. 


Barukan 
Balkan States. 
insula. 


- the Balkans; (7) the 
The Balkan Pen- 


barukoni - balcony. (8) 
baseddshi - Basedow’s disease. 


basu - (motor) bus; (9) go by bus. 


A bus stop. 

basu - bass. (7) 

basuketto - basket; (A) basketball. 

bata - butter. (AA) spread butter 
(on); eat bread with butter. But- 
ter knife. Bread and butter. 
Margarine. Foreign-looking; out- 
landish; exotic. Buttery. 

bata - barter (4) system. 


baton - baton; (1) (receive) a ba- 


ton (from one). 


batta - batter; (15) a batsman. A 
(batter’s) box. 


batteri - battery. (19) 
battingu - a batting. 

batto - a bat. (19) 

baza - (charity) bazaar; (3). 
beddo - bed. (AA) 


békari - a bakery. (7) 
békon - Bacon (12) 
békuraito - bakelite. 


benchi - bench; (46) be on the 


bench. 
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Benerukkusu - Benelux (Belgium, 
Netherlands, Luxembourg). 


(1) 


beniya-ita - veneer. 


benjin - benzine. 


(1) 
benzoéru - benzol. 


beranda - a veranda. 


(8) 


beré - beret. (1) 

beru - bell; (A) a doorbell. Press 
(push) the (bell) button; ring. 

(30) Put a veil (on); 

Drop 


béru - a veil. 
Veil. Raise one’s veil. 
one’s veil. 


Berugi - Belgium. (12) A Belgian. 
The King of the Belgians. 


Berusaiyu - the Versailles Treaty 
(palace). (5) 


beruto - belt. (48) 


bésu - a base. (AA) A base-um- 
pire. Baseball. Play baseball; 
have a baseball game; cross bats 
(with...). The base line. (2) 
(Music) bass. (3) A base (wage). 


besuto - best. (AA) Do one’s best 
(utmost). A best seller. 


bichi-parasoru - a beach parasol. 
(A) (2) 


bifuteki - (a) beefsteak. (1) 


bijinesu - business. (AA) A busi- 


ness man. 

obi-kataru - nasal catarrh. 

Binasu - Venus. (14) 

bira - a poster; (AA) a placard; a 
handbill. A propaganda bill. 


Distribute handbills (leaflets). 
(false cognate). 














birddo - velvet. (32) velveteen. 
biru - beer. (23) ale; porter. A 
(beer) brewery. Draught (beer); 
beer on draught. Lager (beer). 
Biruma - Burma. (1) A Burmese. 
Burmese. 


bisuketto - a cracker (Amer.); bis- 
cuit (Brit.). (Deceptive c. for 
American English.) 


bitamin - vitamin. (1) Contain (be 
rich in) vitamins. Vitamin A. 
Vitaminosis; a deficiency dis- 
ease. 


biyah6ru - beer hall (house). (23) 
(AA) An ale-house. 


boi - boy; (AA) a waiter; an office 
boy; a carriage boy; a steward; 
a bellboy (Amer.). The Boy 
Scouts; a boy scout. 

boikotto - a boycott; (1) boycotting; 
a non-buying strike. Boycott 
(goods, etc.) 

boiru - voile. (1) 

boku - balk. (4) 

bokishingu - box(ing.) 


bdnasu - bonus; (9) a prize. The 
bonus month (season). 

bonbon - bonbon. (2) (F) 

bonnetto - a bonnet. (10) 

b6ru - ball. (AA) Play ball. 


bdrudo - blackboard; (9) a score- 
board. 


Borud6 - Bordeaux. (6) (F) 





boru - board; (AA) card. 
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Boruneo - Borneo. 


Borushebiki - Bolsheviky. (18) 


Bolsheviks; Bolshevists. Bol- 
shevism. 
boruto - volt; voltage. (27) A100 


volt current. 
bosu - boss. (23) 


botan - button; (39) a stud; a knob. 
a push button; (a pair of) sleeve 
(cuff) links. Button (up). Un- 
button; undo a button; sew on a 
button. A buttonhole. A button- 
hook. 


bdto - boat; (AA) a gig; a cutter; 
have (go for) a row; of boating. 
A boat race; a (rowing) regatta. 
The boat’s crew; the eight; a 
boatman. A davit. The picked 
crew; a boating-man. 


bui - buoy; (5) lifebuoy. 


Burajiru - Brazil. 
Brazilian. 


(13) Brazilian. 


burakkuristo - a black list; (AA) 
(A). Be placed on a black list; 
be blacklisted. 


burandé - brandy; (7) cognac. 


burashi - brush. (A) Brush (up); 


give (one’s) clothes, etc.) a 
brush. 
brasu-bando - brass band. (32) (A) 


brausu - blouse. (9) 


buréki - brake; (23) a brake de- 
vice. Apply (put on) the brake. 
Take off the brake. The brake 
did not work. 


buriki - a tin (Brit.); tinware. 


bu: 


br 


bu 


bu 


bu 


bu 





8) 
- 


00 


A) 
5 


); 


A) 





burdchi - brooch; (4) a breastpin 
(Amer.). 


broka - broker; (7) a middleman. 
Brokerage. 


burokku - bloc. (A) Bloc economy. 
The gold (yen) bloc. (F) 


buromaido - bromide (2) (paper); 
a bromide photograph. 


burGningu - Browning (3) (auto- 


matic rifle. 
burudokku - bulldog. (1) 


Burugariya - Bulgaria. (3) A Bul- 
garian. 


burujoa - a bourgeois. (3) The 
bourgeoisie; the bourgeois class. 


buriima - bloomers (1) 


buriisu - blues. 


chan - pitch. 

chanpion -- a champion. (36) 

chansu - a chance. (AA) The main 
chance; a golden (the rarest) op- 
portunity. 

charumera - a charamela (Port.) 

Chekko - surobakiya - Czechoslo- 
vakia. Czechoslovak. A Czecho- 
slovak. 

chekku - check (AA). 

chenstoa - a chain store; (A) (AA). 

chero - cello; a cellist. 

chesu - chess. (2) 

Chibetto - 


T(h)ibet. | T(h)ibetan. 


A T(h)ibetan. 
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chibusu - typhoid fever; typhus. 


(1) Para-typhoid. Typhous; ty- 
phoid. A typhoid germ (bacillus). 


chikki - check; (AA) a luggage re- 
ceipt; check (one’s trunk, bag, 
etc.). 

chiku - teak; teak (wood). 

chimu - a team. (A) teamwork. 


chinki - tincture. (2) Iodine tinc- 
ture. Tincture of quinine. 


chippul - tip. (A) (baseball). 


Chippu2 - a tip; a gratuity. Give 


a tip. 
chinpanji - a chimpanzee. 


Chirt - Chile. 
Chilean. 


(9) A Chilian; a 
chizu - cheese. (45) cheesy. Green 
cheese. A cheese cake. 


chd-chibusu - typhoid fever; enteric 
fever. 


chokoréto - chocolate; (20) choco- 
late cream. 


chdku - chalk. (13) 


chiibu - tube (32) (tubecolor.) 
chlingamu - chewing gum. (14) (11) 
churippu - a tulip. (8) 


D 
Dabi - Derby. 


daburu - (tennis) double(s). (AA) 
A double header. A double play. 
Double width (cloth). Be doubled; 
be duplicated; be repeated. Get 
plucked. 
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Dadaizumu - Dadaism. A Dadaist. 
Dagurasu-ki - a Douglas plane. 
daibingu - div(ing.) (21) 

daijesuto - digest. (25) 


dainamaito - dynamite. 
up with) dynamite blast. 


(5) (Blow 


dainamo - a dynamo (2) (pl. -os). 


daiya(-guramu) - a diagram; (7) a 
schedule. 


daiyamondo - (1) a diamond. (A) A 
diamond wedding (anniversary). 
(2) (Baseball) the diamond. 

daiyaru - dial. (8) Dial a number. 


dakthosu 
(AA) 


- a dark horse. (AA) 


damu - dam. (19) Build a dam 
across a river. 


danpingu - dump(ing). (10) Dump 
goods on a foreign market. 


dansu - a dance. (AA) Dancing; 
a dance hall (Amer.). A dancing 
girl. 


dariya - adahlia. (2) 


dasshu - a dash. 


dash. 


(A) 50-meter 


dasu - dozen. (A) Sell by the dozen. 


Debisu-kappu - Davis cup _ (16) 
tournament. 

debyi - debut. (2) Make one’s 
debut. 

deddobjru - a dead ball. (AA) 
(AA) 
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defure - deflation. (1) Deflationary | 


measure. 

dekadan - decadence. (1) 

dekki - the deck. (A) 

dema - a demagogue; (1) an un- 
founded rumor; demagogy; a false 
rumor. Circulate (set afloat) a 
false rumor. 


demo - demonstration. (18) Stage 
a demonstration (parade). 


dumokurasht - democracy. (20) 
dengu-netsu - dengue fever. 


Denmaku - Denmark. 
a Dane. 


(10) Danish; 


depato - department (AA) (store). 
A salesgirl (of a department 
store) (Amer.); a shop assistant 
(Brit.). 


dessan - dessin.(F) 


desumasuku - a death mask. 
(17) 


(AA) 


dezain - design. (A) Designer. 
dezato - dessert. (12) 


diditt - D.D.T. (ichlorodiphenyl- 
trichloro-ethane). 


doa - door. (AA) A door engine. 


Déba-kaiky6 -The Straits of Dover. 
(2) 


doguma - dogma (3) dogmatism. 
Doitsu - Deutschland (G). Ger- 


manic. The German language. 
Germanism; German spirit. 





do 


do 


dé 


do 


do 
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dokku - dock. (16) A floating dock. 
A dry dock; put into dock. Come 
into dock. 


doku-gasu - an asphyxiating (a poi- 
son gas. A gas mark. A poison 
gas shell (bomb). 

dénatsu - a doughnut. (5) 


doraiaisu - dry ice. (AA) 


doraibu - drive. 
drive. 


(AA) Go for a 


dorama - a drama (23) 
doramu-kan - a drum. (40) 


doremifa - the musical scale. Sing 

(play) one’s scales. 
doresu - a dress. (AA) dress- 
maker. 


dorongému - a drawn game. (49) 
(AA) 

doroppu - (1) drops. (AA) (2) 

drop. (Basebali) 


doru - a dollar. (AA) (1) A cash- 
box; a strongbox. (2) One’s pat- 
ron; a protector; a benefactor. 


E 
eapoketto - an air pocket. 
(A) 


(AA) 


ebonaito - ebonite. 
echiketto - etiquette. (5) 


Echiopiya - Ethiopia. (1) An Ethi- 


opian. 
egoisto - an egoist. 
ei-ton - a gross (long) ton. 


Ejiputo - Egypt. (39) An Egyptian. 





ekisu - an extract; (16) an essence. 
An extract of beef; beef tea. 


ekisupato - expert. (39) 


ekisutora - extra; (32) an extra 


lady (girl). 
ekizochikku - exotic. (3) 


ekkisu-sen - the X rays; (2) the 


roentgen rays. An X-ray (a 
rotentgen) photograph. X-ray 
therapy. 


Ekuadoru - Ecuador. (1) An Ecua- 
dorian. 


emerarudo - an emerald. (9) 
enameru - enamel. (8) 


enerugi - energy. (91) Energetic. 
Conservation of energy. 


enjin - an engine. (A) Set the 


engine to work. 


Epf - an Associated Press (A.P.) 
dispatch. 


episddo - an episode. (7) 


epokku - epoch. (5) Epoch-making. 
Make an epoch. 


Epuriru-firu - April fool; (A) (AA) 
April-fool Day. 


epuron - apron. (17) 


era - error. (36) Make (commit) 


an error. 

erebéta (1) elevator (15) (Amer.); 
go up (down) in an elevator. (2) 
Hoist. 

ereji - elegy. (2) 


ero - erotic; eroticism. 
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esukaréta - 
staircase. 


escalator; a moving 

Esukimo - Eskimo. An Esquimau 
(pl. - maux). Eskimo. 

esdesu - SOS. Send an SOS. 


Esuperanto An Es- 


perantist. 


- Esperanto. 


esupuri - esprit (F). 


etchingu - etching. (2) 


F 
fan - fan; (38) an enthusiast; a 
lover. A baseball fan. An en- 


thusiastic reader. Aradio (movie) 
fan. 


fainpuré - a fine play. (AA) (AA) 

fashisuto - a fascist. (1) 

fassho - fascist; (1) the Fascisti; 
a fascist. Fascism; fascistic 
ideas. The fascist movement. 

fasshon - fashion. (A) 

fauru - foul (ball); (27) a foul 
(play). Foul off; commit a foul; 
play a foul game. 

fe& - fair (AA) (fair ball). 

fianse - fiance; (1) fiancee. (1) 


findre - finale. (1) 


Finrando - Finland. 
Finnish. 


(3) A Finn. 


Firippin - The Philippines; (16) the 
Philippine Islands. A Filipino; 
a Filipina. 


fuirumu - a film. (31) A film cart- 
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fito - feet. (AA) 


fueruto - felt. (AA) 
furappa - flapper. (1) 


furokku-kédto - a frock coat. 
(AA) 


(20) 


furytito - flute. (9) 


fiito - foot. (AA) 

futtoboru - football; (26) associa- 
tion football; soccer; Rugby foot- 
ball; rugger. Play football. 


futtoraito - footlights. 
before the footlights. 


(1) Come 


gado - girder (2) (bridge). 
gaido - guide. (8) 
gamu - gum (11), (chewing). 


garasu - glass; (AA) (AA) Glazed. 
Glaze (a window). 


gareji - a garage. (14) 
garon - a gallon. (12) 


gasorin - gasoline; (15) a gasoline 
station. 


gasu - gas. (A) Gasify. Light (turn 
on) the gas. Gas fire. Lay on 
gas. Have gas laid on. 


Gata-hunsho - garter;(5) the Order 
of the Garter. 


gaun - a gown. (38) 
gaze - (antiseptic) gauze. (6) 
géji - gauge. (5) 


gera-zuri - 
(sheet). 


a galley (8) proof 





ag 





(20) 


ia- 
ot- 


me 


d. 


ne 





guerrilla (7) (warfare). 
A guer- 


gerira - 
Use guerrilla tactics. 
rilla. 

gétoru - gaiter. (1) 

gibusu - gypsum. (2) 

gita - guitar. (4) a guitarist. 

Gomu - gum; (11) rubber. Rubber 
coating. Rubbered. Rubberize. 
Gum-water. A celluloid comb. 


Rubber shoes. Overshoes. A 
gum tree. Rubber-soled. 


gondora - gondola. (2) 
gorira - gorilla (3). 
goru - goal. (21) A goal line (post). 


A goalkeeper. Make (score) a 
goal. Enter a goal; (break) the 
tape. 

gorufu - golf. (26) Play golf; golf; 


a golfer. A golf club (ball, links). 


Goshikku - Gothic. (7) Gothic ar- 

chitecture. (Style, type). 
goshippu - gossip. (16) A gossip- 
column (-writer). 


go-sutoppu - traffic signal. 
stop). (AA) (AA) 


(Go- 

gurabiya - photogravure; gravure. 
A photogravure. 

gurafu - a graph. 

guraidé - glider; (2) a gliding ma- 
chine. Maneuver a glider. A 
gliding-field. 


gurajiorasu - gladiolus. 


guramu - gram. (1) 
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guraundo - ground; (AA) a stadium. 
A baseball ground; a diamond; 
a playing field. 


gureipujiisu - juice (37) (of) the 


grape. 
gurik6gen - glycogen. 


gurin - green. (AA) green-peas. 


A green belt. 
guriru - grill; (4) a grill room. 
guriserin - glycerin. (1) 
gurdbu - glove. (43) 
gurokkf - groggy. 
gurotesuku - grotesque. (6) 
gurlpu - group. (AA) 
gyabajin - gabardine. (3) 


gyangu - gang (25) (of thieves;) 


a gangster. 


H 
ha-burashi - toothbrush. (3) 


hadoru - hurdle. 
(low) hurdles. 
(topper). 


(2) The high 
A timber skipper 


Haichi - Haiti. (3) 


haihfru - high-heeled (AA) (A) 
shoes. 


haijanpu - high jump. (AA) (A) 


haikingu - a hike; (10) hiking. Go 
hiking; hike. 


haisukiru - high school. (2) 


haiya - hire; (A) a taxi. 














hamonika - 
mouth organ. 


a harmonica; (2) a 


hamu - ham. (17) Ham and eggs. 
Ham-salad sandwich. 

handi-kyappu - handicap. (11) 

handobakku - handbag. (1) (AA) 


haridoru - handle; (A) a pull; a 
handle bar; the wheel. 


Hangart - Hungary. (4) Hungarian. 
A Hungarian. (35) 


hankachi - a (pocket) (35) handker- 
chief; a hanky. 


hanmokku - hammock; (6) sling. 
hansuto - hunger strike. 


hipu - harp; (20) a harpist; a 
harper. Harp; play the harp. 


hareruya - hallelujah. 
hato - heart (AA). Heart-shaped. 
hausukip& - a housekeep(er). (5) 


hayashi - has. 
Hash and rice. 


(2) Hashed meat. 


heanetto - a hairnet. (AA) (A) 
heapin - a hairpin. (1) 


Hebon-shiki - Romanized Japanese 
according to Hepburn; the Hep- 
burn system (of Romanization). 


Heburai - Hebrew. (9) 


heddoraito - a headlight. (2) 


herikoput& - a helicopter. 


heryumu - helium. (1) 
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herumetto - helmet. (21) 
hetto - fat. (AA) 
Himaraya - the Himalayas. (1) 


hinto - hint. (29); give (drop, fur- 


nish) a hint; get a hint (from). 


hipokonderf - hypochondria. 
hire - fillet; (2) tenderloin. 
hfrd - a hero. (A) 

hiroin - heroine. (7) 


hisuterf - hysteria; (3) hysterics; 
hysteric (-al). 


hitto - hit; (A) a success. 
hiyashinsu - a hyacinth. (3) 
hokké - hockey. (3) 

hokku - a hook. (47) 


hdmu - a home. 
A platform. 


(AA) homesick. 


hdmusupan - homespun. (3) 
Honjurasu - Honduras. (1) 
hoppu - hop. (35) 
horumarin - formalin. 
horumon - hormone. 


hotchikisu - hotchkiss. 


hoteru - hotel. (A) Stay at a hotel. 
Run a hotel. A bellboy; abellhop; 
a page (Brit.). 

hottokéki - hot cake. (AA) (A) 


hyaku-pasento - 100 per cent. (A) 








hy 


hy 


ide 


Te: 





mm). 


cs; 


ok. 








hyutte - a hut. (32) Cf. Hutte (G). 
hylzu - fuse. (7) Put a fuse in. 


I 
Iberia - Iberian Peninsula. 


fbuningu-doresu - an eveningdress. 
(AA) (AA) 


ideorogi - an ideology; idological. 


Iesu Kirisuto - Jesus Christ. (18) 
(30) 


Igirisu - English (AA) Channel. 


i-kataru - catarrh (1) (of the stom- 
ach.) 


ikd6ru - equal. (A) 

inchi - inch. (AA) Six and a half 
inches. 

indekkusu - an index. (14) 

India paper. (46) 


indeyapépa - 
(AA) 


Indo - India; (46) Hindu; Hindus- 
tani. Indigo. Hinduism. The 
Indian Ocean. An Indian; a Hindu. 
The Indian Union. 


Indoneshiya - Indonesia. The Re- 
public of Indonesia. The United 
States of Indonesia. 


infure - inflation. (4) An inflation- 
ary trend. The tempo of infla- 
tion. The curving of inflation. 
An inflation policy. 


infuruenza - influenza; (5) flu; 
grippe. 


in-ion - anion. 


(20) Inky. An 


inki (inku) - ink. 
ink-pot. 
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insupiréshon - inspiration. (18) Get 
inspiration (from). 


intabyi - interview. (26) Have an 


interview with. 


interigencha - intelligentsia; (1) a 
highbrow. 


intoneishon - intonation. (1) 

ion - anion. (1) Ionize. 

Iraku - Iraq. Iraqui. An Iraqui. 
Iran - Iran. Iranian. An Iranian. 


iro-garasu - (stained) glass; (AA) 
colored glass. 


iruminéshon - illumination. (5) 
Isoppu - Aesop’s Fables. 


Isupaniya - Spain. (A) Spanish. A 
Spaniard. Spanish. 


Isuraeru - Israel. (9) An Israelite; 
Israel. 


Isuramu - Islam. (1) An Islamite. 
fsuta - Easter. (10) 
fsuto - yeast. (7) 


itarikku - italic. Italics; an italic 
letter. In italics. Italicize. 


Itariya - Italy. (4) Italian; Italic. 


J 
jaketsu - a jacket. (22) 


jamu - jam. (16) 
janarisuto - a journalist. (4) 
janarizumu - journalism. (4) 


janku - junk. (6) 











janpa - a jumper. (3) 
janpu - jump. (A) 


Jawa - Java. (3) 


band. 
jerachin - gelatine. (7) 
jerf - jelly. (19) 
jifuteriya - diptheria. (3) 


jigitarisu - digitalis. 


teeter (Amer.). 
jin - gin. (19) 
jipu - jeep. 


jipushi - a Gypsy. (7) 


into a dilemma. 
jirettanto - dilettante. 
jisutenp& - distemper. (3) 
jistoma - distoma. 
jOk - joker. (1) 
jokki - jug. (8) 
jurarumin - duraluminum. 
jtisu - deuce. (2) (Tennis). 


jiisu - juice. (37) 


K 


wrapper. 


kabaido - carbide. 
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jazu - jazz (music). (5) a jazz 


jiguzagu - zigzag. (7) Go zigzag; 


jirenma - dilemma. (2) Be put 


kab& - cover; (AA) a jacket; a 





k&bon - carbon. (23) 
kabu - curve; (36) a curved ball. 


kGido - card. (A) A card cabinet. 


A card index. The card system. , 


The dole caste; men on the dole. 


kafé - cafe; (6) a coffeehouse. A 
cafe goer (frequenter). 


kafusu - cuff; (13) a sleeve link; 
a cuff button (Amer.). 


kaikin-shatsu - (open-neck) shirt. 
(47) 


kaki - khaki. (1) In khaki uniform. 

kakuteru - cocktail. (8) 

kamera - camera. (15) Snapshot; 
snap; shoot (with a camera); a 
cameraman. 


kamereon - chameleon. (1) 


kamufuraji - camouflage. (2) A 
car, gun, etc.) 


Kanada - Canada. (44) Canadian. 
kanariya - canary. (8) 

kanbasu - canvas. (21) 

kanéshon - carnation. (1) 


kanfuru - camphor. (2) Tincture of 
camphor. A camphor injection. 


kangarti - kangaroo (2) 


kanibaru - carnival (2) 
Kanna - canna. 


kanningu - cunning. (28) A trick 
in an examination; cribbing, 
cheating. 
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kaipetto - carpet. (24) 

kappu - cup; (AA) a trophy. 
kapuseru - capsule. (2) 

kara - collar. (44) 

karatto - carat.. (1) 

karaza - chalaza. 

karé - curry; (4) curry powder. 
karenda - calendar. (10) 


karento - current; (A) current 


topics. 

kari - caustic potash; potassium. 
Kali (potash) fertilizer. Potas- 
sium alum. Potash (soft) soap. 


kariesu - caries. Tuberculosis of 


the spine. 
karorf - calorie. (4) 
karuketto - cracknel. 


karu - curl (45); have one’s hair 
in curl. 


karumera - caramel. (2) 


karushumu - calcium. (9) 


karuta - (playing) card. Dealcards. 
Play cards; play (have) a game 
of cards. Carta (Port.) 


karuteru - cartel. 
karutetto - quartette. (3) 
kashimiya - cashmere. 


kasutado - custard pudding. 


kasutanetto - castanet. 
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cotton 


katan-ito - cotton; 
thread. 


(AA) 


katarogu - catalogue. (12) 


kataru - catarrh; (1) catarrahl 
pneumonia. 

kategori - category. (4) 

katen - curtain. (A) 

katorikku - Catholicism; (1) the 


Roman Catholic Church. Catho- 
lic; the Catholics. 


katsuretsu - cutlet. A chicken 


(pork) cutlet. 

katta - cutter. (9) 

kau-bdy - cowboy. (6) 

kaunta& - counter. (18) 

kéburuk& - cablecar. 

kechappu - ketchup; catsup. 

k&ki - a cake. (A) 

képu - acape. (34) 

késu - acase. (AA) 

kett3 - a blanket. (30) 

kikku - kick (47) (a football). 

kina - kina; quinine. Salt of qui- 
nine. A Peruvian (Jesuits’ cin- 
chona) bark. Quinine wine. Tinc- 
ture of quinine. 

kinema - cinema. (2) 

kingu - king. (AA) 

kinfne - quinine. (3) 


Kirisuto - (Jesus) Christ. (30) 





































Kiristo-kyd - Christianity; (8) the 
Christian religion. Christian. 
(-kyoto) 

kiro (1) - a kilogram. (1) kilo ton; 
a metric ton; (2) a kilometer; 
(3) a kilowatt; (4) a kiloliter. 

kissu - kiss. (AA) 

kobaruto - cobalt. (1) cobalt blue. 

(1) 


kdchi - coach. (42) Act as a coach. 


kobura - cobra. 


kochin - a Cochin (China). Cochin 
chinaware. 


Kodakku - Kodak. 


kddo (1) - cord; (30) (2) a cord- 
book. 


kohf - coffee; (A) cafe’ (F). Make 
coffee. A coffeehouse. 


kokain - cocain(e). (1) cocainism; 


Cocaine poisoning. 
kokakora - Coca Cola. 


K6dkasasu - Caucasus; (2) Caucasia; 
the Caucasian (race). 


kokku - (1) a cook; (AA) a head 
cook; (2) a cock. 


(5) 


kominforumu - Cominform (Com- 
munist Information Bureau). 


kdkusu - cokes. 


kominterun - Comintern (Commun- 
ist International). 


komytnike - a communique. 
komyunisuto - communist. (14) 


komyunizumu - communism. (2) 
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k6nbifu - corned beef. (A) (2) 
konbinéshion - combinations. (40) 
koncheruto - a concerto. (21) (It.) 
kondakut& - conductor (16) 


kondensu-miruku - 
milk. (29) 


condens (ed) 


kondisshon - condition. 
(out of) condition. 


(AA) Be in 


konkurfto - concrete. (15) 


konkiiru - concours (F). (1) 


konma - comma. (1) Punctuate with 
acomma. Acomma bacillus. 


konmisshion - commission. (A) 
konpakuto - compact. (13) 


konpasu - (1) (a pair of) compasses. 
(28) (2) A mariner’s compass. 
konsato - concert. (21) | 


konsetto - Quonset hut; a Nissen } 
hut. 


| 
kontora-basu - contrabass. 
kontorasuto - contrast. (33) 
kontoréru - control. (AA) 
koppf - a copy. (A) 
koppu - a glass; (cup) (AA); a 


tumbler; a wineglass. A glass 
of water. (A deceptive cognate?) 


kopura - copra. 


kor&su - chorus. (17) 


korekushon - collection. (47) 
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korera - cholera. (4) A cholera 


patient (case). 
korokke - croquette. (2) 
k6ron - colon. (2) 
korona - corona. (2) 
Collotype 


korotaipu - collotype. 


plate. 
koruku - cork; (11) uncork; draw 
a cork. Cork (a bottle). A cork- 
screw. Corksoled; corked. 
korusetto - corset. (5) 
koruta(ru) - coal tar. (10) Tar (v.). 
k6ru-ten - corduroy. (1) 
kéryan - kaoliang. (China) 
kosakku - a Cossack. (2) 
kdsu - course; (AA) a racecourse. 
kosumechikku - cosmetic. (2) 
kosumosu - a cosmos. (1) 
Kosutarike - Costa Rica. (AA) 
ktideta - execute a coup d’etat (F). 
Kuék@ - Quaker. (5) 
kumi-chinki - bitter tincture. (2) 
kurabu (1) - club; (AA) a clubhouse. 
A member; clubman. Club dues. 


(2) A club. The ace of clubs. 
(3) A golf club. 


kuraimakkusu - climax. (8) 
krakka - acracker. (12) 
kurarinetto - clarinet. 
kurashikku - classic; a classic. 
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kureosdto - creosote. 

kurépu - crepe. (8) Crépe (F). 
Kuremurin - the Kremlin. 
kureyon - crayon. (2) 
kurezoru - cresol. 

kiirf - coolie. (3) 


kuriketto - cricket. 
eter; an eleven. 


(14) Acrick- 


kurfku - a creek. (27) 


kurfmu - cream. (A) Cream-col- 


ored. 


kurfningu - cleaning; (9) laundry; 
dry cleaning. 


krippa - a clipper (1) (airplane). 

Kurisuchan - a Christian. (A) 

Kurisumasu - Christmas (Day); (A) 
a Christmas (card, cake, pres- 
ent, tree, Eve.); Merry Christ- 
mas (to you). 


kurippu - clip. (16) 


kuro-daiya - carbonado (pl. -does); 
a black diamond. (A) 


kurdba - clover. (12) 


kuro-biru - dark-brown beer; (23) 
black beer; stout; porter. 


(1) chrome 
Chrome 


korému - chromium; 
(color); chrome steel. 
yellow. 

kuroro-horumu - chloroform. (1) 


kurdru - crawl (swimming). (3) 


kurdru - chloride. (2) 
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kyabaré - cabaret; a cabaret dan- 
cer. 


kyabetsu - cabbage; (16) a rolled 
cabbage. 


kyabin - cabin. (A) 
kyabine - cabinet; (26) cabinet size. 
kyandé - candy. (32) 


kyanpu - camp; (AA) camping; go 
camping. 


kyapitaru - capital (A) (letter). 


kyaputen - captain. 
baseball team). 


(AA) (of a 


kyaraban - caravan. (7) 
kyarako - calico. (7) 
kyarameru - caramel. (2) 
kyasshu - cash (46); pay cash. 


kyasutingu-boto - casting vote. (1) 
(AA) 


kyatchi - catch. (AA) A catcher. 
kyi - cue. (3) 
kyipi - kewpie doll. 


M 
machi - march. (AA) 


madamu - madam. 
lady. 


(38) Pose as a 


mafura - muffler. (1) 
magazin - magazine. (A) 


margarin - margarine. 


maguneshimu - magnesium; (3) 
magnesia; a magnesium lamp. 
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mahogani - mahogany. (7) 


Mahometto - Mohammed; (2) Ma- 
homet. 


maiku(rohon) - microphone. (24) 
mainasu - minus. (2) 

mairu - mile. (AA) 

majan - mah-jong. (Chin.) 


makaroni - macaroni; (2) macaroni 
cheese. (It.) 


miaketto - market. (AA) 

miaku - (1) (trade) mark; (AA) a 
label. (2) (German money) a 
mark. 

mandorin - mandolin. 

maneja - manager. (38) 

manekin(garu) - mannequin (1) girl. 

mamareido - marmalade. (2) 

mangan - manganese. (1) 

mango - mango. (1) 

manhoru - manhole. 


manikyua - (A) manicure; (3) hands 
manicured. 


Manira - Manila (6) hemp (paper, 
tobacco). 


maniya - mania; (2) a craze; a fan. 


manmosu - mammoth. (3) 


mannerizumu - mannerism. (1) Fall 
into a mannerism. 


manto - mantle.(19) 








marariya - malaria. (4) 


la- marason - marathon (2) race. A 


long-distance race; marathon 
runner. 


mantoru-pisu - a mantlepiece. (1) 
Maré - Malay. Malay(an). (3) 
maronie - a marronnier (F). 

(AA) (German 


maruku - mark. 


money. ) 


| Marukusu - (Karl) Marx. Marxism. 
A Marxian; a Marxist. 


a Marusasu - (Thomas Tobert) Mal- 
. thus. (2) Malthusianism. 


massagi - massage. (3) 
mashimaro - a marshmallow. (1) 
masugému - a mass (A) game. (AA) 


masukotto - mascot; a good luck 
piece. 


~~ 


masuku - mask; (17) a respirator. 

masuta - master. (AA) 

masuto - mast. (26) 

, matchi - match. (A) Strike a match. 
matto - mat. (18) 

maundo - mound. (17) 


(5) 


mechfru-aruk6ru - methyl alcohol. 


mayonézu - mayonnaise. 


y (15) 
| médé - May Day. (1) May-Day 
demonstration. 





megahon - a megaphone. (1) 
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Mekishiko - Mexico. 
can; a Mexican. 


(33) Mexi- 


mékyappu - make-up. (9) 
memo - memo. 
menba - member. (AA) 


menchibéru - a mince ball. (9) 


(AA) 


mentaru-tesuto - mental test. (41) 


(A) 
menuetto - a minuet. (1) 
menyii - menu. (13) 


meri-gdraundo - merry-go-round. 
(3) 


merodf - melody. (15) 
merodorama - melodrama. (1) 
meron - melon. (5) 

meruton - melton. 

mesojisuto - Methodist. (7) 
Mesopotamiya - Mesopotamia. 
messéji - message. (A) 

messenja - messenger (boy). (30) 
metan - methane; methane gas. 
metaru - medal. (13) Win a medal. 


métoru - (1) meter. (12) (2) An 


electric meter. 
minoruka - Minorca (a kind of 
chicken). 


miri(métar) - millimeter. (1) 


miruku - milk. (AA) 











mishin - machine. 
machine. 


(AA) sewing 


misu - miss. (AA) (2) Miss Nippon. 
misu-purinto - a misprint. 

mitto - mitt. (1) 

mochifu - motive; (26) motif. (3) 
modan - modern. (AA) Modernism. 
moderu - (professional) model. (A) 
m6ningu-k6to - morning coat. (AA) 
monordgu - monologue. (1) 


Monrod-shugi - Monroe (10) doc- 
trine; Monroeism. 


moppu - mop. (5) 
moraru - moral. (A) 
moribuden - molybdemum (steel). 


Morokko - Morocco. (3) Morocco 
leather. 


moruhine - morphine; (1) morphis; 
morphinism. 


Morumon-kyo - a Mormon. 

morutaru - mortar. (8) 

mdshon - motion; (A) movement. 

mosurin - muslin; (7) 

m6ta - motor; (A) engine; motor- 
boat; motorcar; motorcycle. 

motto - motto. (8) 


mozaiku - mosaic. (3) 


M@6ze - Moses. (12) 
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N 
nairon - nylon. 


nisu - nice. (AA) 


naito - night; (AA) a nightgown; 
a nightcap. 


nanba - number. (AA) 
nanbaringu - numbering machine. 


napukin - 
serviette. 


(table) napkin; (16) a 


néburu - navel (28) (orange.) 
nekkurésu - necklace. (9) 
nekutai - necktie. (6) 


neon - neon (gas). 
(lamp). 


Neon sign 


neguro - negro. (47) 
nihirisuto - nihilist. 
nihirizumu - nihilism. 


Nikarague - Nicaragua. 
raguan. 


(7) Nica- 


nikka-bokk@ - a knickerbocker. (3) 
nikkeru - nickel; (11) nickel (-plate). 
nikochin - nicotine; (1) nicotinism. 
nikuromu-sen - nicrome (wire). 

nd - no. (AA) 


Noa - Noah. (6) Noah’s Ark. 

Nodberu - Nobel (1) (prize.) 

nokku - knock. (A) Knock (the 
door). 


nokku-auto - a knockout; (1) knock 
out a pitcher. 


nd 


no 


ny 


ny 


ny 





nokutan - nocturn(e). 
nomaru - normal. (41) 


Noruwé - Norway. (10) Norwegian; 
Norse. 

noto - a note. (AA) a notebook. 

notto - knot (AA) (speed of a ship), 


ny - new; (AA) a new fashion; a 
new style; a new face. 
nyUansu - nuance. (10) 


nyusu - news; (AA) news events; 


current news. 


dba - overcoat. Ps 
Sbi - OB (old boy). 
dboe - oboe. (1) 
obuzaba - observer. (26) 
ofuisu - office; (AA) office girl. 
(5) 


Ohotsuku - the Sea of Okhotsk. 


ofusetto - offset. 
oiru - oil. (AA) Oilsilk; oilpaper. 


dkesutora - orchestra; (10) an or- 
chestra (pit). 

okutabu - octave. (3) 

okutan - octane; octane value. 

omuretsu - omelet. 


(2) 


) operetta - operetta. 


opera - opera; (34) a grand opera. 





(7) 


oparu - an opal. 
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Grai - all right. (AA) 
Oranda - Holland. (26) 
orenji - orange. (A) 
oribu - olive. (34) Olive green. 
orijinariti - originality. (5) 
Orinpikku - the Olympic (4) games. 
(5) 


(3) 


Orion - Orion. 
Srora - aurora. 
Srul - all. (AA) 
Sru2 - oar. (11) 
Srudomisu - old maid; (AA) (miss). 


orugan - organ; (44) a harmonium. 
An organist. 


orugu - organizer. (2) 
Ssoriti - authority. (A) 


Osutorariya - Australia. (10) Aus- 
tralian. 


Osutoria - Austria; (23) (an) Aus- 
trian. 


Stobai - motorcycle. Auto (8)-bi- 


cycle (11). 
Stojairo - autogiro (pl. -s). 
ozon - ozone; ozoned; ozonic. 


Pp 
pafu - (powder) puff. (28) 


pai - pie. (A) 


painappuru - pineapple. (15) 


paipu - (tobacco) pipe; (A) pipe (of 
any kind). 
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paipu-Srugan - pipe organ. (AA) 
(44) 


pairotto - pilot. (26) 

pajama - pajama. (6) 

paji - purge. (6) 

Pakisutan - Pakistan. 
pamanento - permanent (33) wave. 
Panama - the Panama (17) (Canal). 
panama-bo - Panama (17) (hat.) 
panchi - punch. (17) 

panikku - panic. (9) 

panfuretto - pamphlet. (9) 
pankéki - pancake. (6) 

panku - puncture. (2) 

Panorama - panorama. (2) 
pantagurafu - pantograph. 
Panteon - the Pantheon. (1) 
pantsu - pants; (6) short pants. 
papa - papa. (34) 

papaya, papaiya - pawpaw. 

para -aparlor. (30) 
parachibusu - paratyphoid fever. 
paradaisu - Paradise. (29) 


paradokkusu - a paradox. (3) 


parafin - paraffin (3) paper. 
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Paraguai - Paraguay. 





(2) 


paragurafu - paragraph. (12) 
parashuto - parachute. (5) 


parasoru - parasol; (2) a sunshade; 
a beach parasol. 


Paresuchina - Palestine. (6) Pal- 
estinian. 


paretto - palette. (1) 


Pari - Paris. (AA) Parisian. Pa- 
risienne. 


paruchizan - partisan. (9) 

parupu - pulp. (8) 

pasentéji - percentage. (13) 

pasento - per cent. (A) ) 


Pasu - (1) a pass. (AA) (2) Asea- } 
son ticket. (3) Pass (an exam.). 


paspoto - a passport. (4) 

pasuteru - pastel. (2) 

pate - putty. (2) 

patento - patent. (27) | 


patf - party; (AA) a tea party. A 
dance party. 


patona - partner. (32) 

patoron - patron. (17) 

pedaru - pedal; (2) pedal a bicycle. 
péjento - pageant. (11) | 


péji - page. (AA) ) 


pengin - a penguin. (2) ) 





penki - paint. 





(AA) 





pen 


pep: 
pep 
per 
Pe! 
Pel 
pes 
pet 
pia 
pie 
pik 
pil 
pil 
pil 
pil 


pil 


pi 








ade; 


>al- 












pennému - a pen (A) name. (AA) 
pepa - paper; (AA) a label; a tag. 
pepaminto - peppermint. (1) 
perikan - pelican. (1) 

Pert - Peru. (7) Peruvian. 
Perusha - Persia. (10) Persian. 
peshimisuto - a pessimist. (1) 
petto - pet. (26) 

piano - piano; (26) a pianist. 
piero - pierrot (F). 

piketto - picket; (4) a picketline. 
pikkoro - piccolo. 

pikkappu - pickup; (1) to pick up. 
pikunikku - picnic. (16) 
pin - pin. (43) 


pinchi - pinch; (20) a pinch hitter 
a pinch runner. 

pinku - pink. (A) 
pinpon - pingpong. 
pinsetto - pincette. (F) 
piramiddo - pyramid. (9) 
piriodo - period. (AA) 

pisutoru - pistol; (20) a revolver. 


pitchi - pitch(ing); (43) a pitcher. 


pochi - porch. 


(A) 


pointo - point. (AA) 
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poka - poker. (4) 


poketto - pocket; (a) a pocketbook; 
pocket money. 


poku - pork. (14) 
pomado - pomade. 

ponchi - Punch; (picture). 
pondo - pound. (AA) 
ponpu - pump. (29) 
(8) 
(1) 


(A) 


popura - poplar. 
popurin - poplin. 
popyura - popular. 


P6rando - Poland; (16) a Pole; the 
Polish. 
poru - pole. (A) 


Porutogaru - Portugal. (11) Por- 


tuguese. 
posuta - poster. (5) 
posuto - a post; (AA) a postbox. 
pota - a porter. (19) 
potaburu - portable. (4) 
poteto - potato. (A) 
potowain - port wine. (A) 
Potsudamu - Potsdam. 


Potsumasu - Portsmouth. (4) 


pOzu - pose. (10) 


pudingu - pudding. (17) 


purachina - platinum. (4) 














puraido - pride. (A) 
purakado - placard. (3) 
puran - plan. 

puranetaryumu - planetarium. 
purasu - plus. (10) 
purasuchikku - plastic. (3) 
puratanasu - platan. 
puratonikku-rabu - platonic love. 
purattohdmu - platform. (35) 


pure - play. 
player. 


(AA) fine play. A 


pureigaido - play (AA) guide. 
puremia(mu) - premium. (7) 
pureryido - prelude. (3) 


puresu - press. (AA) The press. 


The press code. 
puréto - plate. (A) 
purezento - present. (AA) 


purima-donna - prima donna (It.) 


purinsu - prince. (AA) 

purinto - print. (A) 

purizumu - prism. (5) 

— - pro(fessional) 


puro(retaria) - proletarian; (1) the 
proletariat. 


purodakushon - production. 
(13) 


(A) 





puroduyusa - producer. 
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puroguramu - program. (46) } 
(5) 


profiru - profile. 


puromaido - bromide (2) photo- 


graph. ) 


puromunado - promenade. (6) 
puropaganda - propaganda (12) 
puropera - propeller. (3) 
purorodgu - prologue. 


Purotesutanto - 
Protestantism. 


Protestant; (13) 


puru - pool; (34) a swimming pool; 
a motor pool. 


putomain - ptomainée). 


Pytritan - Puritan; (11) Puritan- 


ism. 
R 
rabu - love. (AA) a love letter; a 
love scene. 
rado - lard. (9) 


Ragubi - Rugby. (2) 
raiburari - library. (A) 

raifuru - rifle. (31) 
rai-mugi - rye. (10) 
raika - a Leica camera. 
rain - line. (AA) 
raina - liner. (4) 


rain’appu - line-up. 


rainotaipu - linotype. 






raion - lion; (a) a lioness. 


(5) ) 


ra 


ra 


ra 


ra 


ra 


ra 


ra 


ri 


r% 


ri 


rT 


(13) | 


001; 


r; a 








rairakku - lilac. (6) 
raisukaré - rice curry. (38) (3) 
raita - a cigarette lighter. (1) 


rajio - radio. (4) Radio program; 
radio fan; radio drama. 


rajumu - radium. (2) 
raketto - racket; (10) a bat. 


rakkisebun - the lucky seventh. 


(24) 
ramune - lemonade. 
ranchil - lunch; (39) a luncheon. 
ranchi2 - (steam) launch. (18) 
randebiu - rendezvous. (F) 
ranna - runner. (15) 
ranningu - running (race). (33) 
ranpu - lamp. (A) 
Raosu - Laos. 
rapputaimu - lap time. (36) (AA) 
rapusodf - rhapsody. (1) 
rarugo - largo. (It.) 


rasseru (1) Rasseln (G) (2); Russel 
plow. 


rasshuawa - the rush hour. (AA) 
rasuto - last; (AA) the last spurt. 


Raten - Latin. (A) Latin America. 


raudospfka - loudspeaker. (1) 


reberu - level. (A) 
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rebyt - revue; (1) a revue girl. 


redf - lady. (AA) 

redimeido - ready-made. (2) 
refuri - referee. (3) 

reguhon - leghorn. (1) 

regyura - regular (A) (member). 
reinkdto - a raincoat. (AA) 
reiyon - rayon. (1) 

rejisuta - register; (41) a cashier. 


rekddo - record (AA) (holder); a 
(disc) record. 


remon - lemon (27) (tree, oil, 


juice.) 
remonado - lemonade. (7) 
Rentogen - Roentgen rays; X-rays. 
renzu - lens. (7) 
repo(ta) - reporter. (16) 
réru - rail; (A) a railroad. 
reshiba - receiver. (12) 
résul - race; (AA) to race. 
résu2 - lace. (32) 
resuringu - wrestling. 
resutoran - restaurant. (23) 
reta - letter; (AA) letter paper. 
réyon - rayon. (1) 


réza - leather; (A) leather cloth. 


riberarizumu - liberalism. (1) 















Riberiya - Liberia. 


Ribiya - Libia. 


ribon - ribbon. (36) 

ridal - reader. (A) 

rida2 - leader (A) (of a party.) 
ridol - Lied (Ger.) 


rido2 - lead (AA) (in a race). 


rigu-sen - league 
(Tournament). 


(A) 


rikyuru - liqueur. (F) Liquor (34). 
rinchi - lynch(ing). (5) 
rinneru - linen. (47) 
rinoryumu - linoleum. (4) 
rinpa - lymph. (2) 
ripoto - report. (AA) 
rira - lilac=lilas (F). (6) 
riré - relay (3) race. 
ririyan - lily. (33) 
ririyan - lily-yarn. 
risaitaru - recital. (4) 
risuto - list. (A) 
ritomasu - litmus. Litmus paper. 
riyaka - rear (A) car. (AA) 


rittoru - liter. (1) 


rizoru - lysol. 


rizumu - rhythm. 


(7) 
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match. 





robi - lobby. (8) 





robotto - robot. 


rddosh6 - road show. 


(AA) (AA) 


Roita - the Reuter News. ’ 


rokéshion - location; (16) a location } 
scene. 

rokaru - local (A) (news). 

Roma - Rome. (A) 
romanchikku - romantic. (20) 
romanesuku - Romanesque. (1) 
romansu - romance. (25) 
romantishizumu - romanticism. 
rondo - rondo. 


(1) 


ronpasu - rompers. 





ropu - rope. (A) 


rora - roller. (11) 
Roshiya - Russia. (A) 


rdsu - roast; (31) roast (beef, pork, 





chicken). 
rosuto - roast. (31) 


Rdtarf - 
(Club). 


rotary; (4) the Rotary 


rubf - ruby. (10) 
Ruburu - Louvre. (F) 


Rimaniya - Rumania. (1) Ruman- 


lan. 


rumu - room. 


(AA) 


Runessansu - Renaissance. 


(8) 
















) 


ition 


rk, 


ry 





runpen - Lumpen (G); a hobo. 


ruru - rule. (AA) 


ruto - route. (A) 


rusu - loose. (A) 


} 
ryukkusakku - rucksack. 


ryumachi - rheumatism; (7) rheu- 
matic. (2) 


: s 
saberu - saber. (4) 


sabisu - service. (AA) (a service 


station.) 
sabotaju - sabotage. 
sabu - serve. (AA) 
sabutaitoru - subtitle. 
sachiraito - searchlight. (2) 
safaiya - sapphire. (6) 
safuran - saffron. (2) 
saida - cider; (5) cider-flavored 
soda water; ginger ale (decep- 
tive cognate.) 





saidoka - a side (AA) car. 


saido-sutoroku - side stroke. (AA) 


(A) 
saihon - siphon. (2) 
sain - sign. (AA) (a signature.) 
sairen - siren. (2) 


(4) 
(AA) 


saji - serge. 


saizu - size. 









sakasu - circus. (16) 
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sakisoh6n - saxophone. (1) 





sakka - soccer. 


sakkarin - saccharin. 
sakku - sack. (30) 
sanatoryumu - a sanatorium. 
sanba - samba. 
sandoitchi - sandwich. (23) 
sanrumu - a sunroom. (AA) 
sansukuritto - Sanskrit. (1) 
Santakurdsu - Santa Claus; (12) 
sarada - salad. (28) salad oil. 
sarari - salary. (A) 

saron - salon; (5) salon music. 
saruchiru-san - salicylic acid. 
sasupenda - suspenders. (1) 
Satan - Satan. (8) 

sausup6 - southpaw. 

Seiton - Ceylon. (2) Ceylonese. 


sekando - second (AA) (base) (base- 
man). 


semento - cement. (17) 
semikoron - semicolon. 


(2) 


senchi-métoru - centimeter. 


(1) center (AA) (field(er} 
(A) A center of 


senta - 
center fly. 
trade, sports.) 


sepado - shepherd (30) (dog.) 
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sepiya - sepia. 


sero - cello. 
serofan - cellophane (paper). 

sera - sailor; (9) sailor blouse. (A) 
serenado - a serenade. (1) 
setsurumento - settlement. (A) 
setto - set; (AA) setting. 

shaberu - shovel. (14) 
shabetto - sherbet. (2) 
Shamu - Siam. (1) Siamese. 
shanderiya - chandelier. 


(3) (F) 


shanpan, shampen - champagne. (4) 
(F) 


shapupenshiru - sharp (A) pencil. 
(40) 


shatsu - shirt; (47) an undershirt. 
shatta - shutter. (10) 

shawa - shower (41) (bath), 
shepado - shepherd (dog.) (30) 
Shiberiya - Siberia. (5) 
shichi - stew. 


(11) 


shigaretto - cigarette. 
rette case. 


(22) A ciga- 


shigunaru - (traffic) signal. (35) 
shikuramen - cyclamen. 


shin - scene. (AA) 


shinario - scenario; (1) (a scenario 
writer.) 
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shinboru - symbol. (17) ) 

shinema - cinema. (2) 

shinfonf - symphony. (6) 

shinguru - single(s) (AA) (tennis) } 
single (suit). 

shinjikéto - syndicate. (6) 

shinpa - sympathizer. (1) 


shirinda - cylinder.(16) 


shiringu - shilling. (16) j 
shiroppu - syrup. (6) 

shiruetto - silhouette (F) (4) 
shiruku-hatto - silk hat. (A) (AA) 


shisutemu - system. (AA) 
shitoron - citron. (2) 
shitsu - (bed) sheet. (A) 


shizun - season. (AA) 








shod - show (AA); (a show window.) 
shokku - shock. (A) 
shoppugaru - shop girl. (AA) 
shoru - shawl. (9) 

shdto - short. (AA) 
shdtokéki - shortcake. (1) 


shumizu - chemise. (3) 


Sobietto - Soviet (29) (Russia.) 
sofuto - softhat. (AA) 


sonata - sonata.(1) 














} 





nnis) } 
} 
} 
) 
A) ( 
) ; 
> 
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sopurano - soprano. (1) soprano 


singer. 
sdsu - sauce. (27) 
suchimu - steam. (A) 


suchiru - (1) steel. 


(AA) 
Suéden - Sweden. (11) 
suhinkusu - a sphinx. (2) 
suingu - swing. (A) 
suitchi - switch. (15) 


suitopf - sweet pea. 


suitopotéto - sweet (AA) potato. 


(A) 
sukafu - scarf. (14) 
sukato - skirt. (A) 
sukejiiru - schedule. (14) 
sukéru -- scale. (A) 
suketch - sketch. (25) 
sukéto - skates. (30) 
suki - skis; (6) skiing. 
sukanku - skunk. (13) 
sukoppu - scoop. (8) 
sukoa - score. (A) 
sukotchi - Scotch. (16) 


Sukottorando - Scotland. (30) 


sukuea-dansu - square (AA) dance. 


sukuramu - scram. 


(A) (2) Still. 
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sukurappu-bukku - scrapbook. (18) 
(AA) 


sukurin - screen. (39) 
sumashingu - smashing. 
sumato - smart. (A) 


sumokingu-rumu - smoking room. 
(AA) 


sunappu - snapshot. (49) 
supai - spy. (30) 

supaiku - spike (5) (shoe). 
supaku - spark. (25) 


suparuta - Spartan (8) (training, 


education). 
supato - spurt. (3) 
supédo - spade. (13) 
Supein - Spain. (A) 
supekutoru - spectrum. (6) 
superingu - spelling. (44) 
supésu - space; (AA) room. 
supido - speed; (A) (speed up.) 


supika - speaker; (25) (loud speak- 
er). 


supokusuman - spokesman. (5) 
suponji - sponge. (12) 


supotsu - sports; (A) (asportsman); 
sportsmanship. 


stpu - soup. (36) 


supUn - spoon. (33) 
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supuringu - spring. (AA) A spring sutéshon - station; (AA) (depot). takku 
bed. A spring overcoat. , 
sutétomento - statement. (A) takus 
suranpu - a slump. (6) 
sutdbu - stove; (40) heater; a gas tanbé 
suréto - slate. (11) stove. 
. tang 
suro - slow. (A) sutokkingu - stocking(s). (34) 
tang. 
surippu - slip. (A) to slip. sutokku - a stock. (AA) 
tank: 
surippa - slippers. (20) sutoppu - stop (AA) (stop watch.) 
tank 
suriru - thrill. (46) sutoraiki -strike; (AA) a walkout. 
tann 
surdgan - slogan. (5) sutoraiku - strike. (AA) (baseball). 
taor 
suta - star. (AA) sutoreputomaishin - streptomycin. 
taru 
sutaffu - staff. (37) sutoréto - straight (AA) (victory). 
+ébu 
sutairu - style. (A) sutor6d - a straw. (41) 
teki 
sutajiamu - stadium. (2) sutoroberi - strawberry. (19) 
| teki 
sutajio - studio. (17) sutordku - stroke. (A) 
tek 
sutando - stand. (AA) sutsukésu - a suitcase. (5) 
teni 
sutanpu - mark; (A) datemark. T 
Stamp (stamping; a mark; a date- | taban - turban. (5) ten 
mark). 
tabu - taboo. (2) ten 
sutato - start. (AA) 
taburoido - tabloid (newspaper). ten 
sutéburu-faiba - staple (8) fiber. 

(15) taimu - time. (AA) ten 
sutéji - stage. (A) taipisuto - typist. (1) tép 
sutekki - stick; (AA) (a cane). taipu - type. (AA) | ter 
sutendo-gurasu - stain(ed) glass. | taipuraita - typewriter. (12) ter 

(28) 

tairu - tile; (15) tiled. ter 
sutenresu-suchfru - stainless steel. 

(1) (A) taitoru - title. (A) ter 
suteppu - step. (AA) taiya - tire. (AA) te1 
sutero-ban - stereo; stereotype. takishido - tuxedo. te1 
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takkuru - tackle. (14) . 
takushf - taxi. (17) 
tanbarin - tambourine. 
tango - tango. 

tangusuten - tungsten. (1) 


tanka - tanker. 


tanku - tank; (19) (oil-tank); a tank. 


tannin - tannin. 
taoru - towel; (18) a bath towel. 


taru - tar. (10) 


+6buru - table; (AA) (table speech). 


tekisasu - Texas (30) (leaguer). 
tekisuto - text. (17) 
tekunikku - technique. (6) 
tenisu - tennis. (18) 
tendru - tenor. (6) 

tenpera - tempera. 

tenpo - tempo. (1) 

tento - tent. (A) 

tépu - (break the) tape. (8) 
terasu - terrace. (18) 
terebijon - television. (1) 
teremaku - telemark. 
terepin - turpentine. (4) 
teriya - terrier. (3) 


terorizumu - terrorism. 





tesuto - test. (A) 

tf - tea; (A) a tea party. 
todansu - toe dance. (35) (AA) 
toiretto - toilet. (11) 

tomato - tomato. (11) 

ton - ton. (48) 

tonamento - tournament. (11) 
tonneru - tunnel. (22) 

toppu - top. (AA) 

torahOmu - trachoma. 
torakku - truck. (23) 

torakku - (running) track. (A) 
torakuta - tractor. (12) 
toranku - trunk. (48) 
toranpetto - trumpet. (17) 
toranpu - cards. (3) 

torasuto - trust. (AA) 
toremoro - tremolo. 

torikku - trick. (A) 

torio - trio. (2) 

torohi - trophy. 

torokko - truck; (23) (a trolley.) 
toronb6n - trombone. 

Toruko - Turkey. (21) 
tsuberukurin - tuberculin. 


tsundora - tundra. 
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tstipisu - a two piece (suit). (AA) 


tsurisuto-byiro - tourist bureau. 


(44) 
U 

uefa(su) - wafer. (4) 
uétoresu - waitress. (3) 
uisuki - whiskey. (9) 
uikuendo - week-end. (10) 
uikurt - weekly. (25) 
uinku - wink. (20) 
uOminguappu - warming-up. 
udta - water. (AA) 
uranyumu - uranium. 
tru - wool. (A) 
Urugai - Uruguay. (1) 
urutora - ultra. 


(1) 


WwW 
(3) 


(AA) 


waffuru - waffle. 
waifu - wife. 
wain - wine; (A) wine glass. 
waishatsu - white shirt. (AA) 
wakkusu - wax. (28) 

wakuchin - vaccine. 

wanpisu - one-piece (AA) (dress). 


wanisu - vanish. (39) 


warutsu - waltz. 


(3) 





waserin - vaseline. 
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watto - watt. 


(2) 


Y 
yaru - yard. (AA) 
yodo - iodine. (2) 


yoguruto - yoghurt. 


Y6roppa - Europe. (AA) 
yotto - yacht. (2) 
yoys - yoyo. 


Yudaya - Judea. (1) 

Yugo-surabiya - Yugoslavia. (1) 

yukari - eucalyptus. 

yumoa - humor. 

yunesuko - UNESCO (United Nations 
Education, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization). 

yumorasu - humorous. (8) 

yunihomu - uniform. (A) 

yuniku - unique. (14) 


yunion-jakku - Union Jack. 
(A) 


(AA) 


Yiirashia - Eurasia. 


(1) 
yutopia - Utopia. (2) 


Z 
zairu - Seil (G); rope. 


zeminaru - Seminar (G). 
zeneréshon - generation. (48) 


zerachin - gelatine. (7) 


zeranyumu - geranium. (4) 


A STUDY OF ENGLISH-JAPANESE COGNATES 
zeri - jelly. (19) zukku - duck; (49) (canvas). 


zero - zero. (11) zurdsu - drawer(s). (20) 


zesuchua - gesture. (28) 
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PART I 


ENGLISH-JAPANESE COGNATES 
IN 


CLOTHING AND DRESS MAKING4 


Japanese English Th & L. Meanings in which the word is 
Classifi. used 





** afutanin afternoon AA Abbr. an afternoon dress. 


*airon iron AA Lim. an iron implement used heated 
4/13 for smoothing or pressing cloth, 
etc. 


akusesari accessory 8 Lim. 1/2 something added or attached for 
convenience, attractiveness, etc. 


andashatsu undershirt 


4signs and Abbreviations used in this list. 
The asterisk shows the degree of difficulty of the word. 
** False cognate (very difficult) 
* Between false cognates and true cognates (difficult). 
True cognates (not asterisked--easy). 
- Long vowels 
Th. & L. Frequency of occurrence of the word as is shown in 
the first column in the Teacher's Word Book of 30,000 Words by 
Thorndike and Lorge. 0 = the word (or the compound) is not listed in 
Part I of the book. 1 = at least one occurrence per million and not 
so many as two; 2 = at least two per million and not so many as three 
per million; and similarly up to 49; A = at least 50 per million and 
not so many as 100; AA = 100 or over per million. 
Classifi. Classification of the word. 
Abbr. Abbreviated (or clipped) compound. 
Lim. Used in a limited meaning as is shown in the last column. 
Fal. False cognate. A word is labeled Fal. when the mean- 
ing, in which the word is used in Japan, is not found 
in the American College Dictionary 
The Arabic numeral before the oblique line shows the order of 
the meaning, in which the cognate is used, in American College Dic- 
tionary. The numeral after the line shows the total number of the 
meanings of the word as a certain part of speech. Examples: 
4/13. The dictionary gives 13 different meanings of the word, of which 
4th is the meaning of the word as a cognate. 6,7/7. 7 different mean- 
ings are given in the dictionary. The meanings of the cognate are lim- 
ited to those of 6 and 7. 
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Japanese 


English 


ENGLISH-JAPANESE COGNATES 


Th. & L. 
Classifi. 


Meanings in which the word is 
used 





** aroha(-shatsu) aloha (shirt) Q Abbr. 


*bando 


bere 
béru 


*beruto 


*bonetto 


*botan 


*burausu 


burodchi 


*buruma 


*dezain 
(v. & n.) 


*dezaina 


*doresu 


band 


beret 
veil 


belt 


bonnet 


button 


blouse 


brooch 


bloomer(s) 


design 


designer 


dress 


A Lim. 2/7 


1 
30 


48 Lim. 1/6 


10 Lim. 1/7 


39 Lim. 
1/10 


9 Lim. 1/3 


4 


1 Lim. 1/3 


A Lim. 
6, 7/7 
1, 2/9 


12 Lim. 1/2 


AA Lim. 
1/4 





an aloha shirt. (Hawaii) 


a thin, flat strip of some material 
for binding; a belt. 


a band of flexible material for en- 
circling the waist. 


a woman's or child's outdoor head 
covering, commonly fitting down 
over the hair. 


a disk or knob ona piece of cloth 
which, when passed through a slit 
or loop in the same piece or an- 
other, serves as fastening. (cf. 
bell-button) 


a loosely fitting waist worn by 
women or children, sometimes 
worn outside the skirt and belted. 


cf. broach. 


loose trousers gathered at the 
knee, worn by women as part of 
gymnasium, riding, or other like 
dress. (Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, 
N. Y. 1850) 


to make drawings, preliminary 
sketches, or plans; to plan and 
fashion a work of art; 2. things 
designed. 


one who devices or executes de- 
signs, as for works of art, dec- 
orative of patterns, dresses, ma- 
chines, etc. 


the garment worn by women, con- 
sisting of a skirt and a waist, 
made either separately or together. 
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Japanese English Th. & L. Meanings in which the word is 
Classifi. used 





doresuméka dressmaker 8 


*epuron apron 17 Lim. 1/7 a piece of apparel made in va- 
rious ways for covering, and usu- 
ally also protecting, the front of 
the person more or less complete- 


ly. 

*fasshon fashion A Lim. 1/9 a prevailing custom or style of 
dress; (etiquette) procedure; fash- 
ion school. 

*fueruto felt n. AA 1. nonwoven fabric of wool, fur 
or hair matted together by pres- 
sure. 


2. any article as this material, 
as hat. (shoe in Japan). 


furokku frock 20 
(-koto) (coat) 


*gaun gown 38 Lim. 1/3 a woman's dress or robe, com- 
prising waist and skirt either 
joined or separate; nightgown; 
dressing gown. 


*getoru gaiter 1 Lim. 1/2 a covering of cloth, leather, etc., 
for the ankle and instep, and 
sometimes also the lower leg, 
worn over the shoe, etc. (cf. F. 


guétre) 
gyaza gather AA Lim. to draw up (cloth) on a thread in 
v. n. 10/17 fine folds or puckers by means of 
even stitches; 
2/2 a fold or pucker in gathered cloth, 
etc. 
gyaza-sukato gather(ed) 0 
skirt 
**haihiru high-heel 0 Abbr. a high-heeled shoe. 
(ed) 
handobakku handbag 1 


hankachi handkerchief 35 
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is Japanese English Th & L. Meanings in which the word is 
} Classifi. used 
heanetto hairnet 0 
a- heapin hairpin 1 
u- 
of **hokku hook 47 Abbr. a snap hook; 2. a curved or an- 
e- gular piece of metal or other 
firm substance to fasten or join 
parts of a dress together. (cf. 
of loop). 
“= 
hOmusupan homespun 3 Lim. homespun cloth; 2. cloth of sim- 
n. ‘ ilar appearance to that hand-spun 
‘ur and hand-woven. 
S- } 
** ibuningu evening AA Abbr. a formal evening clothes. 
i. 
ibuningu- evening 0 
doresu dress 
jaketsu jacket 22 a short coat, in various forms, 
| worn by both men and women. 
i= 
er * janpa jumper 3 lim. a loose outer jacket worn esp. by 
n; 3/4 workmen and sailors. 

*kafus cuff(s) 13 Lim. 1/4 a fold, band, or variously shaped 
= piece serving as a trimming or 
nd finish for the bottonof a sleeve 
, (pl. in Japan) cuffs button. 

F. 

*kara collar 44 Lim. 2/7 limited to the collar of a shirt, 

esp. to that separable from the 
in body. 
of 

*kashimiya cashmere 0 Lim. 1/3 the fine downy wool at the roots 
h, of the hair of Kashmere goats of 

India. 

} képu cape 34 a sleeveless garment fastened 
round the neck and falling loosely 
over the shoulders, worn sepa- 
rately or attached to a coat, etc. 

** ketto (blan)ket 30 Abbr. blanket. Aphaeresis Occurred on 
the side of Japan. cf. (tele)phone, 
(air)plane. 
*konbinéshon combin- 40 Lim. 8/9 a suit of underwear in one piece. 
ation(s) 91 
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Japanese English Th. & L. Meanings in which the word is Ji 
Classifi. used. 
korusetto corset 5 
** koto coat AA Fal. a lady's gown; an overgarment or 
kimono. 
*kurépu crepe 8 Lim. 1/4 a thin, light fabric of silk, cot- 


ton, or other fiber, with a fine- } 
ly crinkled or ridged surface. 


(F. crépe) 
*kuriningu cleaning 9 cleaning of clothes; laundry; dry 
cleaning. 
** kyarako calico 7 Fal. Brit. calico. Amer. (bleached) | 
muslin. 1 
*mafura muffler 1 Lim. 1/3 a heavy neck scarf. 
* manto mantle 19 Lim. 1/6 a loose, sleeveless cloak. , 
** mishin machine AA Abbr. a sewing machine. 
** mOningu morning AA Abbr. a morning coat. | 
mosurin muslin w 
nairon nylon 0 a kind of synthetic. 
naitogaun nightgown 3 
naitokyappu nightcap 2 
} 
nekkuresu necklace 9 
nekutai necktie also a tie. 
** Oba over AA Abbr. an overcoat; greatcoat. 
*onsu ounce 26 Lim. 1/4 a unit of weight, 1/16 lb. 
pajama pajamas 6 
** pantsu pants 6 Fal. drawers (cf. Amer. 


pants = trouserg (American mean- 
ing when it is used in compound. 
short pants, training pants, eic). 


parasoru parasol 2 





* poketto pocket A Lim. 1/10 a small bag inserted in a gar- 
ment, for carrying a purse or 
92 other small articles. 





or 
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Japanese English Th. & L. Meanings in which the word is 
Classifi. used. 
* pondo pound AA Lim. 1/5 a unit of weight and of mass, 
16 oz. 
popurin poplin 1 
*redimeido ready-made 2 Lim. 1/3 (dress, suit, shoes, etc.) made 
n. for sale to any purchaser, rather 
than to order. 
reinkoto raincoat 2 
*résu lace 32 Lim. 1/4 open work, ornamental texture 
made of threads by hand or ma- 
chine. 
réyon rayon 1 
*x*reza leather A Fal. 1. leather cloth; 2. leather. 
*ribon ribbon 26 Lim. 1/9 a woven strip or band of fine ma- 
terial, as silk, rayon, etc., fin- 
ished off at the edges, and vary— 
ing in width, used for ornament, 
tying, etc. 
rinneru linen 47 Lim. 1. fabric woven from flax yarn; 
1, 2 2. -clothes or other articles made 
of linen cloth or some substitute, 
as cotton; calico. 
ronpasu rompers 4 a loose outer garment combining 
a waist and knickerbockers, worn 
by young children. 
saji serge = 
*saizu size AA Lim. 1. the dimensions, proportions, 
1, 3/6 or magnitude of anything, 2. one 
of a series of graduated measures 
for articles of manufacture or 
trade. 
*xsasupenda suspender(s) 1 Fal. a garter (Brit.) (rare in Amer. 
meaning. ) 
**SEra sailor A Abbr. a sailor blouse. 
seta sweater 8 
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Japanese English Th. & L. Meanings in which the word is 
Classifi. used 
shatsu shirt 47 

**shinguru n. single AA Abbr. a single-breasted (coat). 

** shiruku - silk hat 0 Fal. a tall hat; a top hat. 

hatto 

** shitsu sheet ALim. 1/9 (bed) sheet. 

shoru shawl 9 
shoto- short pants 0 
pantsu 
shumizu chemese 3 
** sofuto soft AA Abbr. a soft hat. 
sofuto- soft 0 
kara collar 

* sukafu scarf 14 Lim. 1/2 a long, broad strip of silk, lace, 
or other material worn about the 
neck, shoulders, or head for or- 
nament or protection. cf. muf- 
fler. 

*sukato skirt A Lim. 2/6 a separate garment (outer or un- 
der) worn by women and girls, 
extending from the waist downward. 

**supuringu spring AA Abbr. a spring overcoat. 
**supringu- _—spring- 0 Abbr. a spring overcoat. 
koto coat 

*surippu slip A Lim. 9/17 a woman's underdress. 

*sutairu style A Lim. 4/15 a mode of fashion as in dress 
esp. good or approved fashion 
elegance; smartness; 2. a partic 
cular kind, sort, or type, as wit 
reference to form, appearance 
or character. 

*sutairubukku stylebook Lim. 2/2 a book featuring styles, fashions 


or the rules of style. 
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Japanese English Th. & L. Meanings in which the word is 
Classifi. used 
**sutéburu- staple fiber 8 Fal. rayon yarn or fabric woven from 
faiba (or sufu) it. 
sutokkingu stocking(s) 34 (used in singular form). 
*tai tie AA Lim. necktie. (less popular than neck- 
3/12 tie). 
takishido _tuxedo 0 a tuxedo coat. 

*taoru towel 18 Lim. (this word doesn't mean paper 
towel in Japan). 

** tsiipisu two-piece 0 Abbr. a two-piece suit. 

*uru wool A Lim. 2/0 fabrics and garments made from 
sheep's wool. 

**waishatsu white shirt 0 a shirt usually white and the col- 
lar is separable from the body. 

** wanpisu one-piece 0 Abbr. a one-piece dress. 

*yaru, yado yard AA Lim. 1/2 a common unit of linear measure 
in English speaking countries. 

yunih6mu uniform A 
n. 

** Zukku duck 49 Fal. 1. a canvas shoe; 2. heavy plain 
cotton fabric for tents, clothing, 
bags, mechanical uses, etc. 

* zurosu drawers 20 Lim. 2/4 a garment for the lower part of 


the body, with a separate portion 
for each leg, (particularly for 
women and children in Japan). 
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duck 





zukku 


English Japanese English Japanese 
8 accessory akusesari AA evening dress ibuningu(doresu) 
AA afternoon dress afutanin A fashion fasshon 
0 aloha shirt aroha(shatsu) AA felt n. fueruto 
17 apron epuron 20 frock (coat) furokku (koto) 
A band bando 3 gabardine gyabajin 
48 belt beruto 1 gaiter gétoru 
1 beret beré AA gather gyaza 
30 blanket ketto 0 gather(ed) gyaza-sukato 
1 bloomer buruma —_ 
9 blouse burausu oS gown — 
$0 theciet — 0 hairnet heanetto 
4 brooch burdchi viene cot nur 
39 button vain 1 handbag handobakku 
7 calico kyarako 35 handkerchief hankachi 
34 cape képu 0 alee gg haihiru 
© camimere kashimiya 3 homespun hOmusupan n. 
3 chemise shumizu 47 hook netiihin 
® cleaning careeinge AA iron airon 
Aa com aad 22 jacket jaketsu 
44 collar kara 3 jumper janpa 
40 combinations konbinéshon, ~—— iia 
5 corset korusetto A tain “is 
8 crepe sini 47 linen rinneru 
13 cuff(s) kafusu AA machine mishin 
A design Gonnin 19 mantle manto 
4 designer dezaind AA morning coat mOningu (kOto) 
20 drawers zurosu i seliiee iene 
AA dress doresu 7 muslin mosurin 
8 dressmaker doresuméka © aitittinns a 













































English 
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Japanese Japanese 
- 6 necktie nekutai single breasted shinguru 
su 

2 nightcap naitokyappu AA saizu 
3 nightgown naitogaun A sukato 
6 nylon nairon A surippu 
0 one-piece suit wanpisu 0 sofuto-kara 
26 ounce onsu 0 sofuto 
AA over(coat) Oba 0 spring overcoat supuringu 
6 pajamas pajama 0 sutéburu -faiba 
2 parasol parasoru 34 sutokkingu 
A pocket poketto . 
sutairu 
AA pound ndo 
” ot sutairubukku 
2 raincoat reinkoto = 
1 sasupenda 
1 ra réyo 
er _ 8 seta 
2 ready-made redimeido tai 
36 ribbon ribon 
taoru 
4 rompers ronpasu 0 takishTdo 
A sailor sera 3 
tsu -pisu 
ukaf a 
14 scarf s' u — 
4 serge saji 
9 shawl shoru A yunihomu 
A sheet shitsu 30 béru 
47 shirt shatsu 0 waishatsu 
0 short pants shdto-pantsu A uru 
0 silk hat shiruku-hatto AA yaru, yado 
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Discussion on Cognate Selection Theory 


The aim of Part II is to make a specialized and somewhat 
deeper study on several problems which were not touched or 
little touched in Part I. For this purpose I have chosen 108 
cognates in clothing and dressmaking for junior high school stu- 
dents. Accordingly, highly technical terms taught in profession- 
al schools of design and dressmaking are eliminated. In other 
words, List 2 gives rather common words which an average 
housewife should know. 

Comparing the foreign language vocabulary with that of the 
native language, and classifying it into seven groups, Professor 
Lado suggests that some words will fall intomore than one group. 
The same thing can be said in classifying cognates into groups 
according to their levels of difficulty. There are three types 
of cognates: (1) true cognates, (2) false or deceptive cognates, 
and (3) those which fall somewhat between the first type and 
the second type. 


True Cognates 

There are 41 (37.5%) true cognates in List 2. Of these 
41 there are three combinations of words, gathered skirt, short 
pants, and soft collar, which are not treated as compound words 
either in American College Dictionary or in Kenkyusha's New 
English-Japanese Dictionary.6 The frequency of the words of 
this group in Thorndike and Lorge's word book is as follows: 








Total| AA} A| 49--30/ 29--19| 18--14] 13--10} 9--8| 7--4/3,2,1]/0 
41 1}1 6 2 0 0 5 8 11 |7 






































It is generally accepted that at least 2,000 words are 
necessary for production, and 7,000 words for recognition. Only 
two words (gather, uniform) in 41 true cognates are included in 
the 2,000 most frequent words in Thorndike's list, and 15 words 
(AA--8) are included in the 7,000 most frequent words. In other 


5Robert Lado, Linguistics Across Cultures (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1957), p. 80. 


Spublished by Kenkyusha, Tokyo, 1953. This dictionary is based on 
both American and British dictionaries such as Webster's International 
Dictionary, Standard English Dictionary, New Century Dictionary, Dic- 
tionary of American English, Dictionary of Americanisms, American 
College Dictionary; Oxford English Dictionary, Universal Dictionary. 
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words, 26 words (63%) of this group do not occur more than 7 
times per million; that is, they are not included in the 7,000 
words which are necessary for recognition. Thus an average 
Japanese housewife who is going to learn English can under- 
stand 26 extra words without any difficulty because they are true 
cognates. 


False (or Deceptive) Cognates 

There are 25 false cognates (23.5%). Of these 25, only 
9 (36%) are deceptives in usual sense, and the other 16 (64%) 
are of a somewhat different kind. Everyone of the latter is used 
as an element of 2 compound word, complex word, or a com- 
bination of words, making a special meaning as a cognate. For 
example, afternoon for afternoon dress, aloha for aloha shirt, 
soft ior soft nat, ket? (ketto) for blanket, single for single- 
breasted coat, etc. How did this particular type of cognate 
develop? After they came into Japanese, for some reason 
or other, the second element of the compound (complex, or com- 
bination) was abbreviated or clipped, and the retained element 
has become similar with a simplex inform. The meaning, how- 
ever, is still the same as that of the compound. When this ab- 
breviation occurs in English before a certain word comes into 
Japanese, there is no problem at all. Fvock for frock coat, 
apartment for apartment house are examples of this kind. But 
when clipping occurs only in Japan there are problems, and 
this kind of false cognate can be found not only in clothing and 
dressmaking, but in other fields. For example: @part for 
apartment (house), buil for building, demo for demonstration, 
depart for department store, evo for eroticism, etc. 

The authors of A Glossary of Related Spanish-English 
Words classify the false cognates into two types: "those which 
have an accidental similarity with no etymological distinction" 
and "those which have a common root but have developed dif- 
ferent shades of meaning in the two languages", and say: "Er- 
rors of the second type are more frequent."8 In English-Ja- 
panese cognates, however, the second type is very rare, be- 
cause of the fact that English and Japanese belong to different 
language families, and because of the short time _ since 


TThis is an aphaeresis rather than a clipped compound. cf. bus omni- 
bus, phone telephone, 'shun Attention! Also compare with aposiopeses: 
fan fanatic, cab cabriolet, pants pantaloons, etc. 

8Selected Articles from Language Learning, Series I, English as a 
Foreign Language, University of Michigan Press, 1953, pp. 166-167. 
Quoted by Edward M. Anthony in his review of the glossary by M. E. 
Nunn and H. A. Van Scroy. 
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Japanese borrowed words from English. Itis a characteristic 
feature of English-Japanese false cognates that more than half of 
them are clipped (or abbreviated) compounds formed on the side 
of Japan. 


Semi-false Cognates 

The third group, which is between true cognates and false 
cognates, contains 42 words (38%) and is the largest number in 
the list. Professor Lado classifies the words in the group as 
deceptive cognates, and says: 

"Words that are similar in form in two languages may be 
partly similar in meaning; they may be altogether different in 
meaning but represent meanings that exist in the native lan- 
gauge. "9 

The degree of difficulty of a word in this group will be 

different according to how many meanings the word has, and ac- 
cording to the order of the frequency of the particular meaning in 
which the word is used as a cognate. If a cognate is used in the 
first meaning (most frequent meaning) of the word in a diction- 
ary, it will be less deceptive than another word which is used 
in its last meaning (least frequent meaning). If a word has 
more meanings than another word, the former will be more de- 
ceptive than the latter, provided that either one of them is used 
in a single meaning as a cognate. These two factors should be 
taken into consideration when we grade the difficulty of cognates. 
The frequency of words in general, as classified in Thorndike 
and Lorge's word list, is not essential in this case, because the 
easiness or difficulty of a cognate is quite a different matter 
from the frequency of the word in either of the two languages. 


How to Classify the Difficulty of Semi-deceptive Cognates 

I have already mentioned two factors which decide the 
difficulty of semi-deceptive cognates. Let us demonstrate how 
to combine those two factors. 
phage Compare the difficulty of hypothetical cognates A 
and B. 


Data: Word A occurs 79 times per 4-1/2 million. 
Word A has seven different meanings. 
The word occurs 30 times in 1st meaning, 21 
times in 2nd meaning, 15 times in 3rd meaning, 8 times in 


9Robert Lado, Linguistics Across Cultures, p. 83. 


101 is my regret that I cannot use really existing cognates, but I am 
to apply this simple theory to, and test it by, English-Japanese cognates. 
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tic 4th meaning, 3 times in 5th meaning, twice in 6th meaning, and 
of no occurrence in 7th meaning. 
ide The third meaning is the meaning of cognate A. 
Word B occurs 16 times per 4-1/2 million. 
Word B has three different meanings. 
The word occurs 12 times in lst meaning, 3 times 
se in 2nd meaning, once in 3rd meaning. 
in The first meaning is the meaning of cognate B. 
as} Solution: 
be B = 0.1898....= ee Easiness of cognate A 
in _ 100 18.9 81.1 
n- Difficulty of cognate A is 700 ~ 100 ~ 100 ...81 
” 2 12 
Ce jesc*: Easiness of cognate B 
in 4 
1e : . : —. 
a Difficulty of cognate B is 7¢ _ Oe gma key: 25 
2d 
is Cognate A is more difficult than cognate B. (No- 
_ tice that word A is more frequently used than word B; 79:16. 
d 
De If the percentage is 100, the .cognate is a true cognate, 
5. and if the percentage is 0, the cognate is completely a false 
ce cognate. Only highly technical terms will be 100 per cent true 
1e cognates, and most of the existing cognates can be arranged 
- between 100 and 0, according to their difficulty. The percentages 


of difficulty and of easiness are mutually complementary, and 
after giving a certain definition we can show the difficulty of 
cognates with numerals. 
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REVIEWS 


Readings in Linguistics, the development of descriptive lin- 
guistics in America since 1925. Edited by Martin Joos. 
Washington: American Council of Learned Societies, 1957. 
pp. viii, 421. 


That modern linguistics is a young discipline can perhaps 
be better demonstrated by the relatively recent appearance of 
elementary textbooks than by appealing to a specific calendar 
year. The elementary texts by Bloch-Trager, Hall, Gleason, 
and (soon) Hockett are first attempts at expounding the basic 
vocabulary, postulates, and operational procedures of linguistics. 
The most important sources of old and new ideas in this field 
are still to be found in journal articles, notes, and reviews. 
The volume here considered provides one possible collection of 
studies that have made their mark in the development of mod- 
ern linguistics. Forty-three items are included with publica- 
tion dates ranging from 1925 to 1956. No serious student of 
linguistics can afford to be without this anthology; the same is 
true for the semi-serious. Anyone concerned with the teaching 
of linguistics will be grateful to the ACLS Committee on the 
Language Program and to Martin Joos for carrying this pub- 
lishing venture through to fruition. 

There may be considerable disagreement, of course, 
about the inclusion of some articles or the exclusion of others, 
or even about the various points made in the ‘editorials' that 
Joos has provided as accompaniment to each article. Such 
criticisms, and some will be taken up below, fully warrant the 
preparation of additional anthologies of the same type. Those 
students of linguistics who are members of the Linguistic So- 
ciety of America, and who subscribe to Word as well, may al- 
ready possess many of the articles that appear in the Readings. 
If we ponder for a moment the usefulness of having a reprint 
of Chao's Non-uniqueness article, it naturally suggests itself 
that other important papers from non-American sources be re- 
printed in similar anthologies. For example, it would be most 
convenient and illuminating to have Zellig Harris' analysis of 
Biblical Hebrew alongside J. Cantineau's alternative and dis- 
senting analysis (from the Bulletin de la Société Linguistique 
de Paris). 
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A tentative table of contents for the Readings was cir- 
culated among a number of linguists and was criticized, changed, 
amplified, and revised. Thus, in a sense, the final makeup of 
the books represents something of a compromise. Yet the 
subtitle leaves something to be desired, for the book includes 
more than descriptive linguistics, is not limited to American 
linguistics, and insofar as an excellent treatment of de Saussure's 
linguistic system (by Rulon Wells) heads the list, some of the 
niaterial antedates 1925 Furthermore, there are obvious omis- 
sions from American contributions to linguistics. This reviewer 
also believes that too much has been made of the notion of 
‘American linguistics' in this superb anthology throughout the 
running commentary by the editor. It is unfortunate that at 
this late date the attempt was made to characterize and dis- 
tinguish so-called American methods of operation in linguistics 
from so-called European procedures. Whatever may be one's 
personal views concerning the cultural and social differences 
between European and American academicians, there seems to 
be little reason for dwelling on (and thereby perhaps exacerbat- 
ing) such differences. Certainly the general aim of closer har- 
mony among all those who work in the vineyard cannot be well 
served in this instance. It is no fault to leave some things un- 
printed even if they are not unsaid. 

A volume of this sort serves as a reminder that progress 
in linguistics, as in every other field, depends upon the hard 
thinking and labor of many minds. Forward steps are taken 
along a series of parallel but supporting routes rather than on 
the very same path. Each specialist contributes according to 
his own working procedure, academic preparation, and aesthetic 
taste. And yet in all of this there is much careful building of 
new positions on those previously prepared. 

The following compilation relative to the original publica- 
tion dates of articles included in the Readings may be of in- 
terest. In each case the number before the hyphen represents 
the total number of articles chosen from the named year; 1-'25, 
1-'26, 2-'34 [one of these is Ghao's Non-uniqueness paper], 
1-'35, 1-'36, 1-'41, 2-'42, 2-'44, 3-'46, 6-'47, 7-'48, 5-'50, 
2-'51, 1-'52, 1-'53, 1-'54, 1-'55, 3-'56. 1948 seems to have 
been a peak year and probably represents the harvest reaped 
from the extensive linguistic research experience during the 
years of World War Il. With the Readings available and per- 
haps with similar collections in the offing, no one can really 
complain about the lack of introductory textbooks. Those who 
will be especially grateful for this volume are the linguists 
who find themselves abroad for a year or more or at an in- 
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stitution where a good library collection in linguistics is not 
readily available. 

In conclusion, one fact is abundantly obvious upon examin- 
ation of the Readings: were it not for the devotion and labors 
of the editor and his know-how in the printing business, the 
book would have cost more and contained less. For this every 
user of Readings in Linguistics will be thankful. 


Herbert H. Paper 
University of Michigan 











An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics. By H. A. Gleason, 
Jr. Pp. 389. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1955. 


Workbook in Descriptive Linguistics. By H. A. Gleason, Jr. 
Pp. 88, offset. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1955. 


This book, published more than two years ago, has been 
tried and has proved valuable in a number of different class- 
rooms. Most American linguists are familiar with the book 
and many students of linguistics and of languages have worked 
with it as atext. A detailed review of the book and the work- 
book, in which the content of each chapter was enumerated and 
discussed, appeared last year. 1 The present reviewer used 
both the book and the workbook as texts for a course in phonet- 
ics and phonemics taught at the Georgetown Institute of Lan- 
guages and Linguistics during the summer of 1957. 

Since the book represents a common core of agreement 
among American linguists and presents in greater or lesser de- 
tail almost every area of concern to linguists, with the pos- 
sible exception of psycholinguistics and linguistics applied to 
the study of literature, it would probably not be rash to say 
that this work will replace all other available texts (and there 
are regrettably few) for introductory courses in general lin- 
guistics. A careful study of the book with its major concen- 
tration on phonology and morphology, and directed use of the 
workbook should provide the beginning student with sufficient 
techniques for field investigation of languages and with adequate 
background for further study in specialized areas of linguistics. 

The contents of the book may be divided into four parts. 
The first, consisting of four chapters, includes an introduction 
to the concept Language as held by the linguist, and three 
chapters on the phonology of English in phonemic terms. Up 
to this point in the text no mention has been made of phonetics 
or of the techniques of phonemics, but Gleason manages to pre- 
sent English phonemes and their primary phonetic composition 
without using the technical language of phonetics. By intro- 
ducing phonemic terminology only in conjunction with concrete 
illustrations, he familiarizes the student with phonemics while 
simultaneously making him aware of the linguistic structure of 
his own language. The second part is devoted primarily to 
morphology (six chapters) and to a lesser extent to syntax (one 
chapter). The third part returns to the phoneme and in seven 


1,4 review by Frederick B. Agard and William G. Moulton in Language 32. 
469-477 (1956). 
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chapters deals with phonemic analysis, articulatory and acoustic 
phonetics, interpretations of English phonemics, a discussion of 
phoneme systems, and a study of the phonemic problems which 
arise in foreign language learning. In the first, second, and 
third parts datafrom English, Spanish, Cree, Hebrew, Bariba, 
Latin, Loma, Turkish, and Tagalog are used for illustration; 
many other languages are also cited. Six chapters, peripheral 
to the main body of the book, make up the fourth part. The 
fields of communication theory, dialect geography, writing sys- 
tems, comparative linguistics, and linguistic classification are 
treated briefly but in sufficient detail to deliniate each area of 
study and to characterize the interests and problems of each 
area. The book also contains a limited but very well annotated 
bibliography which would guide the student in further investiga- 
tion in specific fields. 

At the risk of seeming reactionary, the present reviewer 
must admit that when the book was used as a text for the course 
in phonetics and phonemics at Georgetown, the order of the 
chapters was reversed. We began with the traditional articu- 
latory phonetics and progressed in ordered measure to phonemic 
procedures, arriving at last at the description of English pho- 
nemes, and finally we were prepared to utilize the chapter on 
phonemic systems. If, however, all the students in a class are 
native speakers of English, (which was not the case at George- 
town) there is no reason why the order chosen by Gleason should 
not be highly effective. 

The workbook which is designed for use parallel with the 
text furnishes problems of varying degrees of difficulty in tran- 
scription, phonemics, morphology, syntax, dialect geography, 
and the analysis of writing systems. All problems are derived 
from natural language data, and the number and diversity of the 
languages represented give the student valuable experience with 
a wide assortment of linguistic structures and the problems of 
their analysis. 

The most commendable feature of the book is the fact 
that almost every theoretical statement is accompanied by a 
practical illustration of its application. Many examples could 
be cited of Gleason's technique of supplementing the discussions 
of solutions of phonemic and morphemic problems with comments 
of the applicability of the solution to teaching situations. Gleason 
also shows consideration for his readers in sparing them most 
of the current theoretical disagreements among linguists. How- 
ever, differences in terminology which are relatively widespread 
are noted so that the reader may venture forewarned into other 
works on linguistics. 
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Had the work been entitled, ''An Introduction to Descrip- 
tive Linguistics in America", one might have wondered at not 
finding even a passing bibliographical reference to the works of 
such linguists as Zellig Harris or Charles Hockett. But since 
the book is entitled ''An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics", 
and since Gleason stresses the fact that the book represents the 
structural approach, it seems strange indeed that a considerable 
number of structuralists, many American as well as all Euro- 
pean, are never mentioned and that their contributions to struc- } 
turalism are ignored. Certainly the student of linguistics or 
the reader who uses the book in order to acquaint himself with 
the field of linguistics should be provided with references to 
such works as Trubetzkoy's Grundziige der Phonologie, Jakob- 
son, Fant, and Halle's Preliminaries to Speech Analysis, Ber- 
nard Bloch's Studies in Colloquial Japanese IV, and Martinet's 
Phonology as Functional Phonetics. 

Such an inadequacy, however, can hardly detract from the 
real worth of Gleason's contribution. In addition to its value 
as a textbook in linguistics, Gleason's work will be of great 
assistance to the language teacher who feels that his effective- 
ness will be increased by a knowledge of the comparative struc- 
tures of the languages involved in the classroom situation and 
by the ability to apply linguistic techniques to language teaching. 
There is much information here which would enable the language 
student to approach his work with more understanding and great- 
er economy of effort. Simultaneously with his task of describ- 
ing the purposes and methods of linguistics, Gleason has de- 
voted much effort to the unearthing and dispelling of almost 
every popular myth about language. For this reason the book 
may be recommended without reservation to the layman. 





Catherine Clardy 





Foreign Service Institute 
Department of State 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Report on the Linguistic Institute, University of Michigan, 1957 


The Linguistic Institute of 1957 was held at the University 
of Michigan from June 24 to August 16, jointly sponsored by 
the University and the Linguistic Society of America. The In- 
stitute was directed by Albert H. Marckwardt (U. of M.), aided 
by Associate Director Norman A. McQuown (University of Chi- 
cago) and Assistant Director Herbert H. Paper (U. of M.) 

This year thirty-one courses were offered at the Institute, 
covering every major field of linguistics. Historical and com- 
parative linguistics found a secure place among the offerings 
with the emphasis on Indo-European studies under the direction 
of this year's Collitz Professor Jerzy Kurylowicz (University 
of Krakow, Poland), Madison S. Beeler (University of Califor- 
nia), H. H. Paper and Robert Politzer (U. of M.) In addition, 
a course in Classical Nahuatl was conducted by Norman A. 
McQuown. 

Nine courses of a more basic nature were offered in gen- 
eral and structural linguistics, the most exotic of which was 
Isidore Dyen's (Yale) course dealing with the Malayo-Polynesian 
languages. Other courses in phonemics, phonetics, morphology, 
and field methods were taught by Martin Joos (University of 
Wisconsin), Sol Saporta (Indiana University), Joseph H. Green- 
berg (Columbia University), and Gordon E. Peterson and Yao 
Shen of Michigan's faculty. Basic, too, were the historical 
English Language studies offered by A. H. Marckwardt and 
James W. Downer (U. of M.), while problems in American dia- 
lect geography were presented by Raven I. McDavid, Jr. (Wes- 
tern Reserve University. ). 

Some interesting "firsts'' were noted among the Institute's 
courses relating linguistics to other disciplines. Courses in 
Machine Translation by H. H. Paper, Synchronic and Technical 
Semantics by M. Joos, and Psycholinguistics by Arnold Horo- 
witz (U. of M.) were added to the standard Language and Cul- 
ture, Mass Communications, and Philosophy of Language cour- 
ses, which were taught by Greenberg, Swanson (U. of M.), and 
W. P. Alston (U. of M.) respectively. Three intensive lan- 
guage courses and five applied linguistics courses in language 
teaching filled out the Institute's program, these courses being 
conducted by Waldo E. Sweet, Garda Seligson, Robert Lado, 
H. Shohara, R. Politzer, (U. of M.), and Sol Saporta. 
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The Linguistic Society of America Summer Program was 
held at the University of Michigan on July 26 and 27, and among 
those attending were Mary Hass (University of California) and 
David Abercrombie (University of Edinburgh), both of whom 
served as guest Linguistic Forum lecturers. The Forum lec- 
tures, offered on Tuesday and Thursday evenings by the Institute 
faculty, presented the members' considerations of live issues 
and their recent research in linguistic science. The traditional 
Wednesday luncheon lectures were reserved for the shorter but 
often more controversial papers. 

The high point of the summer's lectures was the annual 
Collitz lecture by Jerzy Kurylowicz. After the Linguistic So- 
ciety banquet, Professor Kurylowitz spoke to a capacity crowd 
in the Rackham Amphitheater on "The Present State of Hittite 
Studies." 

The Linguistic Institute will again be held at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan during the summer of 1958. 


THE MICHIGAN LINGUISTIC SOCIETY held its 1957 fall meet- 
ing at the Kellogg Center on the Michigan State University cam- 
pus in Lansing December 7, 1957, with Dr. O. L. Abbott pre- 
siding. The following papers were presented: 


"Phonemes into Speech - An Experiment in Acoustic 
Phonetics", William S. Y. Wang, University of Michigan. 


"The Language Situation as it Exists Today in the Philip- 
pines", Edith A. Doty, Michigan State University. 


"The Position and the Teaching of English in Present-day 
Egypt, and the Incentive for Learning", O. L. Cha- 
varria-Aguilar, University of Michigan. 


"The Syntatic Status of English -ing"', John C. Street, 
Michigan State University. 


Dr. Russell B. Nye, Head of the Department of English at 
Michigan State University introduced the speakers and led the 
discussion. 

The spring meeting of the Michigan Linguistic Society 
will take place in the Amphitheatre of the Rackham Building on 
the University of Michigan campus in Ann Arbor, May 10, 1958. 
Further information may be obtained through Ruth Hok, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, 1522 Rackham Building, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. “s 




















NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE SUMMER INSTITUTE OF LINGUISTICS announces the fol- 
lowing dates and places for beginning and advanced linguistics 
courses: June 16 through August 29, 1958 at both the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma in Norman, Okla. and the University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 

The courses are accredited in the fields of phonetics, 
phonemics, morphology, and syntax. Other non-credit courses 
include: reducing languages to writing, literacy methods, pre- 
paration of orthographies, primers, dictionaries, and grammars, 
and the problems of translation. 

Requests for information should be addressed to the Sum- 
mer Institute of Linguistics, P.O. Box 870, Glendale 5, Cali- 
fornia. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A recent development of interest to scholars concerned with 
the study of languages is the formation of The American Li- 
brary of Recorded Dialect Studies. The Library is an outgrowth 
of concerns with the refinement of methodological techniques in 
the gathering of linguistic data, as well as an interest in the 
problem of increasing the comparability of findings of different 
investigators and in making the raw linguistic material readily 
available to scholars. In addition to response from linguists, 
encouraging interest has also appeared from teachers concerned 
with the study of recorded speech samples for pedagogical pur- 
poses. 

ALORDS is now in operation with a preliminary edition of 
a basic interview procedure, A Pictorial Linguistic Interview 
Manual, and the establishment of the administrative and physical 
machinery necessary to accept, store, duplicate and exchange 
tape-recorded interviews in any language or dialect that con- 
tributors are interested in submitting. Tape recordings sent 
to ALORDS, will be copied for the Library's files, and the orig- 
inal returned to the contributor, who will then be entitled to 
receive, atno cost, an equivalent amount of recorded tape, se- 
lected from the soon-to-be-published catalog. Recorded tapes 
will also be made available to scholars on a loan or purchase 
basis. Asa scholarly, non-profit organization, ALORDS is fi- 
nanced by the membership fees of individual scholars and the 
larger contributions of universities and other institutions. Our 
Contributing University Members to date, include: American U., 
Colgate U., Cornell U., Georgetown U., U. of Massachusetts, 
U. of Michigan, Ohio State, Pennsylvania State, Stanford U., 
and Western Reserve. 

Further information may be had by writing to Professor 
Stanley M. Sapon, Director of The American Library of Re- 
corded Dialect Studies, The Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. 


It is almost certain that the University of Alberta, in con- 
junction with the Canadian Linguistic Association, will be hold- 
ing a Summer School of Linguistics during July and August, 
1958. The school will last six weeks and the courses taken 
and passed will be accepted as degree credits. The foliowing 
courses will be offered: Modern English Grammar, History of 
the English Language, Linguistic Geography, English as a Sec- 
ond Language, Descriptive Linguistics, Romance Philology. 




















NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 



















All members of the Canadian Linguistic Association and 


h all others who would promote linguistic studies are urged to 
q help make the school a success, by publicizing the curriculum 
h | and by doing what they can to build up the enrolment. Each 
. course must have five students registered by April 30, 1958, if 
; it is to be kept on the program. 


, a A more detailed notice will appear in the Spring number 

’ f of the Journal of the Canadian Linguistic Association. In the 

d meantime, all interested persons should be directed to address 

i: inquiries to Professor Ernest Reinhold, University of Alberta, 
| Edmonton, Canada. 
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